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The sweet waitz-music filled the perfumed air 
With murmurs of ineffable desire ; 
Now low as moan of tinted sea-shell fair, 
Now loud and strong and full of passionate 
fire. 


WRITTEN 


I sat in shadow, fearing to reveal 
My heart’s dear secret in my conscious face, 
And idly watched the giddy dancers wheel 
In endless circles with bewildering grace. 
Verdure and bloom and fragrance lent their 
charm 
To round the beauty of the enchanted scene; 
And in my soul a tropic warmth and calm 
Replaced the chill and doubt that long had 
been. 
A low voice spoke; my eyes I shyly raised 
To look in his by tremulous fervor stirred, 
And I could doubt uo longer as I gazed 
That pleading love would thrill the words I 
heard. 
I listened; my dream of summer joy was o’er; 
The music echoed the tempestuous flight 
Of shuddering winds along a wintry shore ; 
My tropic noon was changed to arctic night. 
O not for me the warm desire that sued 
In tones whose faintest sound my heart-strings 
moved! 
Not mine the power to sway the passionate 
mood 
Expressed by faltering speech from lips be- 
loved! 
‘He had returned; the reason I could guess; 
I must have read the struggle in his breast; 
Yet in my kindly ear he would confess 
The hopes and fears that troubled all his rest. 
‘‘Love drew him back, though anger bade him 
stay, 
Caprice to match with unrelenting pride. 
Small doubt which won! who knew his darling 


May 
Had felt the charm that brought him to her 
side. 


“May? April rather; full of witching change, 
His sweet girl-goddess with the golden hair; 
How he had watched her childlike humors range 
From storm to calm, from shade to sunshine 

fair! 

‘““Pardon, sweet saint, a lover’s rambling speech; 
A storm-tossed mortal counsel and befriend! 
Downward from heights serene a kind hand 

reach— 
How might he best his broken love-chain 
mend ?” 
They say that martyrs at the stake have smiled, 
As the red flames came mounting ever higher; 
The hope of heaven their present pain beguiled; 
Celestial dews should quench the torturing fire 
But me no thought of future joy upheld 
Through torture keener than such fiery breath ; 
No healing balm my bitter suffering quelled ; 4 
I could not even hope for speedy death. 
Pride, shame and wounded love my bosom tore ; 
I conquered each, and outward calm pre- 
served ; 
Spoke wise and sweet and gentie words—and 
more, 
I bade my lip with kindly smile be curved. 
The music sobbed itself to rest at last; 
The panting dancers scattered far and wide ; 
We watched the flushed and breathless throng 
that passed, 
As friendly-wise we sat there side by side. 
May, passing, glanced at us; a wayward child, 
Her mirthtul smile belied by lashes wet; 
May’s lover followed; the two were reconciled ; 
And [? I only prayed T might forget. 
Mary Prince Story. 





Old Plymouth in Winter. 


ATTRACTIONS, — REMINISCENCES. — NATURE'S 
OPERATIONS. 
| Correspondence of the Commonwealth. ] 
Doubtless very many of your readers are 
somewhat familiar with Old Plymouth in its 
summer loveliness and beauty, but it hath its 
charms in winter weather as well. True, the 
trees are bare and leafless, and the pleasant 
and the delightful 


deserted, or 


fields are brown and sere, 
walks and drives are bleak and 
blocked with snow. Yet the beautiful views 
around the town still remain, more than ever 
appreciated now, perhaps, that their setting of 
leafy green is gone. With what few materials 
nature works to perform endless variety and 
everchanging diversity of scene. Given, water 
and sunshine, and she defies every law of math- 
ematics in the infinite number of her ‘‘permuta- 
tions and combinations.” 

There is the same low, sandy beach, with 
here-and-there a headland, serving as resting- 
points for the eye; the same stretch of ocean 
beyond, and a low range of blue hills on the 
right, balancing ‘Captain's Hill” on the left. 
Another, nearer beach, with its breakwater, in- 
tervening to form the inner harbor, and the sea 
flowing in and around it all. These always the 
same; and yet every day of my life, as I look 
In the 
bright, morning sunshine the water is a beauti- 


out from my window, they are different. 


ful green; in the afternoon, with the sun behind 
me as I look, it is blue. With a warm south 
wind it is a bright, joyful blue; but it is 
“Cold and comfortless with the breath of the 
east wind ;” 
a heavy, dull, greenish color, with the long 
coamers foaming ever into patches of white. 
Last week, after a “regular north-easter,” the 
wind came around into the west during the 
night without abating any whit of its force, and 
in the morning we went up to the ‘cliff to en- 
joy the surt-magnificent view! The long, curv- 
ing sweep of the beach piled high with the im- 
mense sea-wall of ice, which has been forming 
through all these wintry weeks; the old town 
on the left, across the ice-bound harbor; Cap- 
tain’s Hill, soft and hazy on the Duxbury side, 
far 
away inthe distance are the blue hills and bluffs 
ot Cohasset and Scituate, seen over the white 
houses and chureh-spires of Duxbury. Follow- 
ing around the low beach, first is the quiet rise 
of Rouse’s Hummock, and the High Pines. where 
the French Cable was landed: then Clarke's Is- 
land, with its clump of trees, Saquish Head, with 
its dismantled fort. and at the end, jutting far out 
tito the bay, the *‘Gurnet,” with its two white 
highthouses and little cluster of lobster shanties ; 
and now a clean sweep of grand old ocean, with 


with a blue strip of open water between: 


two white-sailed schooners beating up the bay; 
shut in at length by the rocky and dangerous 
Manomet Point; 


“And, poured round all, 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 


Not exactly an accurate description of the color 
‘to-day, by the way; for it is a lovely blue; not 
the blue of the south wind, nor yet that of the 
north wind, which frets it all over into ‘‘white- 


-B 4." The great rollers are coming in from 


far out at sea; one after another in regular suc- 
cession, curling over the shoals of Brown's Is- 
land, and dashing, with tremendous force, against 
the great wall of ice all along shore; the wind 
taking them underneath and swirling them back 
in great, white, trailing clouds of spray and 
foam, sometimes twenty or thirty feet high. 
What a wonderful emerald-green under the thin 
edge of the wave, just before it rolls over so 
magnificently and is torn into fragments of froth 
and foam. Winter has been bleak and bitter on 
the coast this year; days of spring, when in 
other years we have found the crocus in our 
gardens and the first Mayflowers in the woods, 
have been cold and freezing. Oh! how the 
wind has blown, shaking the house to the foun- 
dation, as we gathered around the warm, old- 
fashioned, open fireplace; roaring and shrieking 
in the old oak-trees and elms; piling the snow 
in great drifts into the street and blocking the 
roads for days, often for weeks; tearing the 
clouds into whirls and eddies; fraying their 
edges and draggling them along on the horizon, 
as if training them in the water; the cold, cold 
water seething all over with white-caps—wintry 
and shivery. 

Oh, how we have shuddered at the dreadful 
thought of shipwreck on our own coast. Onlya 
few years ago a bark loaded with fruit was driven 
ashore on the rocks at Manomet. It was a bit- 
ter night. The ropes were as big as cables and 
solid with ice; every spray, as it dashed over 
the side, froze as it struck; the sails were like 
boards, the sailors were frost-bitten; the ship 
was unmanageable. Oh! the horror of drift+ 
ing on a rocky shore in a winter storm, with no 
power to use the means that might have saved 
them. She struck and broached to, and the 
waves make a sheer leap over her side. The 
sailors climb the rigging and wait for day. In 
the morning the life-boat is launched through 
the boiling surf, and nobly her crew have pulled 
her almost to the wreck. A thrill of hope! a 
moment of intense suspense. Will they reach 
her? Yes! yes! No! Inamomentshe is lifted 
on the crest of a huge wave, and as suddenly 
overturned, and three of her crew are drowned. 
The boat drifts helplessly back through the 
breakers to the shore; only to be manned again 
by another brave crew and pulled again ‘into 
the jaws of death” by those noble hearts who 
will not see their fellows die without making a 
desperate effort to save them. This time they 
are successful, and the crew, terribly frost-bit- 
ten, and almost dead with fatigue and exposure, 
are saved! 

This is true and holy heroism, to risk one’s 
life to save that of another. 

Let us turn to more quiet scenes. 

Our harbor has been frozen over nine times, I 
think, this winter; this last time for more than 
three weeks. Aud behold how nature brings 
beauty out of everything, and takes advantage 
even of adversity! At high noon the ice is 
dazzling white, but in the clear, warm sanset, 
how the colors come out! Every little ridge is 
rosy pink; the interspaces delicate, pale, trans- 
parent blue, shading softly into white. Beyond, 
the dull, grass-covered beach is warmed into 
rich gold, in exquisite contrast with the blue sea 
still beyond, which, in turn, melts, in the haze of 
the horizen, into the blue sky, now rosy in the 
after-glow. 

As we watch the colors, slowly fading—passing 
away—we think of another sunset which has 
come to some of us. Oh! the glow and beauty of 
that setting; so sad, but still so calm and beau- 
tiful, as we sat and watched the reflection from 
another sun, and the wondrous glory of another 
world; a glimpse at sunset time; the ‘“‘abend- 
sonnenschein.” And then it was dark. The 
light had gone out from our lives and we wanted 
to be putaway to rest. Butno! And the going 
back to the same every-day work again, that 
was the hardest of all. For He said ‘‘the night 
cometh wherein no man can work.” Still, as we 
sit watching the last rays of the sunset, rosy, 
far over our heads, in the pure, clear sky, be- 
hold the evening star—full of hope, full of love 
and beauty. ‘Lo! Tam with you alway, 
even unto the end of the earth.” And we know 
that the stars will shine on all night; and the 
morning comes at length, bright and joyous. 

How quickly the long winter evenings have 
passed away! The reading club and the ‘‘Cho- 
ral Union” each twice a week; the book club, 
with all the magazines; the pleasant evening 
parties among the neighbors; and what quiet 
days within for work and reading, all the more 
quiet for the roaring storm without. How 
much more warm and cheerful the open wood- 
fire that the ground is white with snow with- 
out, and the ice is thick, and the brooks frozen! 
And how we are thankful to the trees that have 
stored up for us, silently, all through so many 
years, the warmth and summer sunshine to give 
back to us in the cold and cloudy winter. Qui- 
etly have they worked for us all the summer time, 
while we, idlers, looked on and thought only 
of the beauty daily unfolded before our eyes; 
but when winter came, and the leaves were 
gone, we saw how it had been work and toil, 
and not idle loitering in the sunshine, that they 
had been doing. And so is it ever the quiet, 
silent influences, unspoken but all-powerful, 
that accomplish, in the end, the greatest results. 
How often we do not see until the winter comes 
that the wonderful sunshine has been at work, 
all the while, about us! 

But spring has come while we have been 
waiting. The sun rides higher every day; the 
wild geese are flying noisily northward: the 
first robin has sung his song; the ice is floating 
out to sea on the ebbing tide; and the children 
are having glorious ‘‘darings” on the loosened 
ice-cakes, jumping about from one to another, 
and paddling them around for rafts. The fisher- 
men will soon be fitting away: and the quiet 
and almost deserted *‘Water street” will be 
busy and crowded again until they are gone for 
their four months’ voyage. The ‘‘first May- 
flower” is blooming in the woods; the buds are 
swelling on every side; the tender bark is turn- 
ing red; and there is a freshness and fragrance 
in all the air that tells only one tale—the 
ScEARSTEN. 





spring has come. 
Piymoutu, March 31, 1872. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


American AttHors.—The following list is 
going the rounds of the papers, and is said to 
have been originally compiled from Drake's new 
Dictionary of American Biography. Of course 
no two persons would agree in making up a list 
of forty-four leading authors. But as this list 
appears to be free from any particular prejudice 
of clique or locality—ranging from Emerson 
and Whittier to Mrs. Stephens and Mrs. South- 
worth—it may afford the basis for a few figures. 
The table of ages is as follows :— 


Dana, 84 Sprague, 80; Bryant, 78; Alcott, 
72; Bancroft, 71; Mrs. Child, 70; Ripley, 69; 
Emerson, 68; Longfellow, 65; Whittier, 64; 





Holmes, 62; Sumner, 61; Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Stephens, 59; Motley, 57; Saxe, 55; Fields, 
54; Lowell, Whipple, Weiss, Mrs. Southworth, 
53; Holland, Whitman, Mrs. Howe, 52; Par- 
ton, 50; Boker, Hale, Mitchell, 49; Curtis, 
Higginson, Parkman, Mrs. Lippincott, 48; Le- 
land, Taylor, Mrs. Whitney, 47; Stoddard, 46; 
Trowbridge, 41; Stedman, 38; Mrs. Moulton, 
Mrs. Spofford, 36; Aldrich, 35; Harte, How- 
ells, 34; Hay, 32. 

Analyzing this table farther, and consulting 
Drake again, we find the following facts :— 

Birthplaces of the above writers. 


WMaSGaGhuUsetis i xc 'ss.cdu cca eos 6s sceseeRO 
ESOMRCCHONGS...c 04 co 5.0 cs Souls seanadeesnce 
NOW A OER Sialcs ists ec casssccue eee 
Pennsylvania ......cccccscccsccccseee DB 
Maine, New Hampshire............-++ 2 each 
Vt., R. I., D. C., Ohio, Ind., England...1 each 


Residences of the above authors. 


REARGACHUGETES Co so s.5 cs acinse cog dae eevee 
BUMS MONK a ks.c ou 2 6 ccc vine cain oe Gasstuek ed 
Pennsylvania, D. C.............eeee0+ 2 each 
PIGONOOUCUEs oc wce coke css ceveweneiowea 2 
PUNGHO HIRI. i bo 50.0 icc cad teaneneaees lh 


The general inference is that there is a strong 
predilection among American authors for being 
born in Massachusetts, or at least in New Eng- 
land—and for residing near Boston or New York. 


Miron as A Potitic1an.—The following trib- 
ute to John Milton, from an old paper, may in- 
terest readers at the present day :— 


To very many Milton is known merely as the 
poet, and perhaps it may be said merely as the 
author of ‘‘Paradise Lost.” But poetry did not 
claim all his attention; he was not continually 
sacrificing at the shrine of the muses. By far 
the best part of his life was devoted to politics. 
During the protectorship of Cromwell he was 
‘first and foremost” as a controversial writer, 
and one of the most efficient supporters of the 
usurper’s government. It was in the very even- 
ing of his days that he produced that wonderful 
work upon which his fame is principally based. 
His course was an active, and, consequently, a 
varied one. His pen was ever in requisition, 
and it has left behind it many evidences of the 
versatility of talent—if no more may be said— 
of him who wielded it. At one time he is seen 
as the unflinching supporter of the severest mo- 
rality and strictest orthodoxy, and at another as 
the strenuous advocate for voluntary divorce; 
in one place the attributes and deeds of the im- 
mortals are described in the sublimest strains 
that mortal ever penned, and in another the 
praises of his idol—and such an idol!—Oliver 
Cromwell—are blazoned forth in the most con- 
temptible and time-serving paragraphs of adula- 
tory homage. But whatever Milton wrote was 
to the purpose—whether describing the perfec- 
tions of the prince of hypocrites, or render- 
ing illustrations of the ‘‘father of lies,” his pen 
is one of power. Of his poetry all know some- 
thing—from his prose here is an extract :— 

‘‘Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam, though this ill 
hap wait on her nativity: that she never comes 
into the world but, like a bastard, to the igno- 
miny of him who brought her forth, till Time, 
the midwife, rather than the mother, of Truth, 
has washed and salted the infant, declared her 
legitimate, and churched the father of his young 
Minerva from the needless care of his purga- 
tion.” 

The monarchist editor, quoted above, didn’t 
like Cromwell; but the ‘‘protector” secretary, 
even more protective than himself, foresaw the 
churching of such men as Parker, Garrison and 
Emerson. The infants they cherished have 


been ‘‘salted.” 





COMMONALITIES. 


pf 
A secondary woéman-question : “What did she have 
on?” ; 
In the Medical College of Salerno, five hundred 
years ago, the graduates were sworn, by a four-fold 
oath, to “be pure in their lives, to obey the law, to at- 
tend the poor gratuitously, and not to share the prof- 
its of the apothecary.” Such a rule, now-a-day, 
would impoverish a fair share of the profession. 


After a great fire at Savannah, in 17, the citizens of 
Boston contributed $20,000 for the relief of the suffer- 
ers, exceeding the contributions then made from all 
the other ports in the United States. Boston, in fact, 
wos always kindly disposed towards the Southern 
people, but their arrogance was not abated in the 
slightest degree by Northern generosity. 

The 300th anniversary of the revolt of the Nether- 
lands, under William, Prince of Orange, was cele- 
brated throughout Holland on Monday the Ist inst. 
At the Hague there was a grand procession and a re- 
view of the troops by the King. Mr. Motley, the 
American historian of the Dutch Republic, was hon- 
ored with special attentions by the King and the peo- 
ple on the occasion, 


Gen. John A. Bolles saic in his address to the Co- 
lumbian College medical graduates, the other day: 
“Whatever be my faith in the allopathic system of med- 
icine, I believe in homeopathic oratory, and regard 
the plague of speech-making as the great American 
evil—not sporadic, local, or occasional—but endemic, 
epidemic—sometimes academic, and almost incurable. 
Benjamin Franklin has many claims upon our admi- 
ration and gratitude, and not the least among them is 
the fact that his public speeches seldom, if ever, ex- 
ceeded fifteen minutes in length.” 


The New Bedford Mercury has some excellent re- 
marks on the rejection of the woman-suffrage appli- 
cation by the Legislature. It says :— 

This does not end the struggle; nor should it, in the 
least, discourage the advocates of woman-suffrage. 
Very few radical reforms have made so good progress 
as this measure of simple justice towomen, The ar- 
guments are allin its favor, and nothing prevents its 
triumph but a prejudice as silly as that which so lon 
prevented the recognition of the rights of colorec 
men. Good men are alarmed at the possible conse- 
quence of giving to woman the ballot and the right to 
hold office. Consequences may be left to take care of 
themselves When a measure of clear right is to be 
adopted. Why! the world would have been turned 
upside down repeatedly if the fears of old fogies had 
been realized. We have had venerable prophets of 
evil and ruin every time any step has been proposed 
that widened the circle of the rights of the masses or 
tended to the independence of woman. It was once 
an awfully agrarian notion that a man who had not a 
certain amountof property should vote; andall sorts 
of mischief were prophesied when the rights of mar- 
ried women in regard to property were enlarged. But 
consequences have taken care of themselves. Soci- 
ety has not suffered; the state stands strong; the 
family relations are not disturbed. Give woman the 
right of suffrage—no! acknowledge that right. and 
with it the right to hold office. and no political nor so- 
eral convulsion will follow. But we have nothing to 
do with results. All that is needed is faith in woman 
and the determination to do justice. 


» To J. W. H.. in San Domingo.” — With this title 
Miss Alice C. Baker addresses Mrs. Howe, in the 
Woman's Journal, as follows :— 
Temper thy breath, O wintry wind! 
And, swifter than flying dove. 

Bear thou away to the summer isle 
A message to her we love. 

Woo her beneath some sheltering shade, 
And tell her the fingered palms 

Are the reaching hands of friends afar. 
And their outstretched grieving arms. 

Tell her the flowers whose eyes of light 
Look into her own by day, 

And the stars that hang above by night 
Are the eyes that watch her way. 

The constant eves that follow her face, 
As flowers follow the sun, 

Content in tremulous joy to rest. 
When its golden glow is won. 

And ask her, wind, does her heart still swing 
With a loyal beat and true 

To the frosty star of her Northern home. 
And its sky so coldly blue ? 

Where life is held in a dream of ice, 

And winter sits crowned with snow— 

Where blossoms are dead, and brooks are dumb. 

Forgetting to breathe and flow ? 
Bid her remember a voice shall speak, 
And the sleeping earth yet wake; 
The valleys be clad in green and bloom, 
The hills into singing break. 
Then swift be thon. as the flight of a soul, 
To bring to our ears again 
The pledge of her presence when summer’s step 
Is soft over land and main! 


A story is told of our late Governor, William Claf- 
in. which :well illustrates his tact as well as true 
gentlemanly quslities. On the occasion of the fiftieth 
birthday presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
(“Warrington” and lady), a well-known journalist 
went to the party, which was made at the then city 
residence of Hon. F. W. Bird, on Tremont street. It 
was a wretched night as to weather. It had snowed 
in the early part of the day, and at nightfall it rained 
“pitchforks.” The siosh was knee-deep in the coun- 





try, and the attendance was not s0 numerous as was 


anticipated, though the gifts, it will be remembered, 
were munificent. Our journalist went alone, and, as 
it chanced, found himself in the gentlemen’s dressing 
room with Gov. Claflin and many others. He pulled 
off his top-boots and put on his dress shoes, but, alas! 
he had forgotten his gloves. When he saw his asso 
ciates putting on their fancy-colored kids he began 
to feel (as he relates) something as the unfortunate 
man probably felt who went to the marriage without 
having on a wedding-garment. So he said aloud, “I 
have no gloves! How can I go down alone with 
hands undressed ?” Out spoke the Governor: “You 
need not be alone. Ill take off my gloves, and you 
can go down with me; and there will bea pair of us!” 
And so he did, and thus the two went down together 
ungloved. He who relates the incident says he 
shall never cease to recount it as a proof of real 
character on the part of the ex-Governor. 

England has just brought to light the two most con- 
temptible scoundrels that the sun ever shone upon. 
With one of them, “the Claimant,” as he is called par 
excellence, the public is familiar. We do not now stig- 
matize his assumption to be Roger Tichborne; that 
was quite a grand piece of rascality. But his public 
testimony that he had debauched a respectable wo- 
man, whom he claimed to be his cousin, was utterly 
contemptible. She had the rare courage to face him 
on the witness-stand. A yet later case is that of the 
attorney Chaffers, who publicly charged that Lady 
Twiss had been, before her marriage, a courtesan in 
Brussels and London, under another name, and that 
he had himself paid her the wages of guilt. When he 
attempted to levy blackmail on her husband, upon 
this charge, the latter had the man arrested for slan- 
der; and the villain, defending his own case, sub- 
jected Lady Twiss to the most insulting cross-exam- 
ination. She seemed to prove her own innocence; 
and there was considerable proof produced that the 
“Madame Gelas,” which name Chaffers said Lady 
Twiss had borne, was a different person. But Lady 
Twiss withdrew from the prosecution; whether be- 
cause the charge was true, or because she could 
not endure the torture of it, is uncertain. Whether 
she had ever lived an unworthy life or not, she had 
been for years an exemplary wife, and the charge 
of Chaffers was abominably mean. The judge, in 
dismissing the case, spoke the sentiments of every 
true man when he said that the defendant, though 
not convicted, would leave the court “an object of 
contempt to all honest men.” 





THE SPECIALTIES OF OUR ARTISTS. 
On Wednesday, the 10th instant, Leonard & Co. 
sold by auction a collection of paintings by Boston art- 
ists, Which, in point of numbers, variety of subjects 
and general excellence, have rarely been equalled in 
this city. The pictures were over eighty in number, 
and were painted by Benjamin Champney, Thomas 
Hill, George E. Niles and Alfred Ordway. To those 
who are familiar with the works of these artists it is 
only necessary to say that the collection included 
some of the best examples of their peculiar styles. 
Mr. Champney’s landscapes are chiefly illustrative 
of the most attractive and picturesque scenes in the 
White Mountain region, and are particularly noticea- 
ble for their brilliant and glowing color and elaborate 
and careful finish. Mr. Champney has long made the 
scenery of the White Mountains his specialty, but 
has rarely produced any better pictures than those 
just offered for sale. 
Thomas Hill was represented by several forest in- 
teriors, including two scenes in the Forest of Fontain- 
bleau; a variety of views sketched among the White 
Mountains; Lake Kenoza in Haverhill, a charming 
locality made tamous by Whittier’s poem, and a little 
landscape into which he has introduced a humorous 
scene, and which is entitled “The Two Calves”—the 
figures in the foreground being a dull-looking boy who 
stands listlessly in front of a barn, while near him 
stands a calf, the expression of whose countenance 
is quite as intellectual as that of its human compan- 
ion. Mr. Hill’s forest-scenes are, perhaps, his best 
pictures. In these he finds opportunity forthe dis- 
play of his true feeling for color, and a rare skill in 
depicting tree forms in all their boundless variety. 
Mr. Hill’s only fault is a fatal facility of execution 
which enables him to reproduce his sketches with a 
degree of rapidity that sometimes leads him to be 
unjust to himself. Some of the paintings he now of- 
fers for sale are in his best vein, while others give 
unmistakeable evidence of having been painted in a 
hurried manner. 

Alfred Ordway’s landscapes are principally from 
sketches madein Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and, like all of his pictures, evince a feeling 
for nature and a regard for careful elaboration in de- 
tails which characterize the true artist. His land- 
scapes have none of those dazzling effects which 
quickly catch the eye and excite the admiration of a 
superficial observer, but rather resemble a favorite 
poem, the beauties of which are gradually unfolded. 

George E. Niles contributed several of his large 
paintings, among which are a ‘View in Campton, N. 
H., “Mount Manstield, Vt.,” and “Children by the 
Stream.” These pictures were carefully painted, and 
are good specimens of this artist’s vigorous and ex- 
pressive coloring. A majority of Mr. Niles’s pictures 
are small landscapes with figures of young children. 
The subjects of many of these pictures are full of 
interest, while in the manner of their treatment the 
artist has not only sustained his reputation as a painter 
of genre subjects, but shown a marked improvement 
on his earlier works. 

Our limits have permitted us to give but little more 
than a passing glance at the pictures forming this 
choice collection, which every lover of art cannot, we 
think, fail to pronounce one of more than ordinary 
value and interest. 

ANOTHER FRANKLIN PORTRAIT FOR BOSTON. 

Dr. Franklin’s-Portrait by the celebrated French 
painter Geuze has lately been given to the Public 
Library by Mr. Gardner Brewer, on condition that it 
shall always be upon exhibition in the library. Itis 
an undoubted original, as is the portrait of Franklin 
by Duplessis, already in the same library. The por- 
trait by Greuze was painted for Mr, Oswald, British 
ambassador to France, who was associated with 
Franklin and John Adams in the negotiation of the 
provisional articles of 82, acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Mr. Joseph Parkes, 
an eminent lawyer and well-known in London, re- 
ceived it from the late Mr. Oswald, M. P. for Glasgow, 
and grand-nephew of the ambassador, in considera- 
tion of valuable legal services rendered. and Mr. 
Brewer bought it of Mr. Parkes a dozen years ago. 
Senator Sumuer had seen it at the house of Mr. 
Parkes in 1857, and again in 1859. Other Americans 
saw it, including Mr. Sparks. for Mr. Parkes, through 
an American wife, who was a grand-daughter of 
Priestly. had a kindly interest in our country, which 
he manifested in the gathering of an excellent Ameri- 
can library. Some of his American friends had been 
favored by him with photograph-copies of the picture 
already, when he intimated to Mr. Sumner, in i859, 
his willingness to dispose of it, if it could find a 
purchaser in the United States. The matter was 
brought to Mr. Brewer’s attention on Mr. Sumner’s 
return to this country, and in January, 1860, Mr. 
Parkes writes to Mr. Brewer accepting his offer, and 
saying: ‘IJ am better content that it should be placed 
in Boston, at that price, than in England; and, as I 
told Sumner, this Was my wish, even if a higher price 
was offered me in England.” 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 








SEWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AGAIN. 

It seems to me. Mr. Editor. that the arguments 
against teaching small girls the art of sewing in school 
(or elsewhere), set forth in the article of *L.S. H..” in 
your issue of the 9th ult.. are very futile. It does not 
necessarily follow that because a child learns to sew 
she must sit with “shoulders huuched forward.” or 
grow squint-eyed. How often doe* the position of 
children in school, bending over their desks studying. 
writing, or doing whatever else may be required of 
them, suggest round-shoulders, narrow chests, and 
near-sightedness. Yet who would deprive them of 
learning becanse of this? Rather let us seek to cor- 
rect those injurious habits, which are not essential 
accompaniments to learning. Who does not know 
that the desires of a child are to do what it sees older 
people doing ¢ “Nobody pieces bedquilts now-a-days.” 
What if they do not? A child’s patchwork is one of 
its most valuable possessions; and must it be denied 
the bits of calico Which would otherwise find their 
way into the rag-bag because “blankets and cover- 
lets” can be purchased “ready manufactured”? May 
not the arrangement of the various colors in so sim- 
ple a thing as patchwork be a means of cultivating 
the taste for appreciating beauty and harmeny in 
combinations not confined to bits of calico, or scraps 
of paper? “Despise not the day of small things.” 
Children generally creep before they walk. and we 
must learn small things before we can undertake 





great. To know Aow to sew is an important acquire- 


ment, and any child with average health and ability 
may sew fifteen minutes daily, from the age of five to 
fifteen, without the least fear of injury, either men- 
tally or physically; and it will prove of great benefit 
in years tocome. At fifteen a child thus taught finds 
she can be useful to others, if need be, and certainly 
very helpful to herself. ‘‘Neither is there any sewing 
of seams with an over-and-over stitch that we are 
aware of.” Who would think of closing a sheet on a 
machine? Thatis a seam which ought to be sewed 
‘“over-and-over,” and a difficult one it is, too. Vari- 
ous kinds of sewing, such as hems, tucks, etc., may 
be done upon a machine, but some selvedges should 
be done with the “over-and-over” stitch. 

“Are all these little girls to be seamstresses?” It 
is by no means conclusive that they must sew be- 
cause they can. Yet, if it should be necessary, will 
they not be all the better prepared for having learned 
while young? A good seamstress can command good 
pay. ‘Perhaps God has intended some of these little 
girls for physicians, some for lawyers, merchants and 
ministers.” If so, does “L. S. H.” suppose for a mo- 
ment that His intentions will fail, and that human at- 
tempt can defeat His purpose? Ordoes it prove that 
they will be any the less successful in any one of 
these callings beo&use they know how to use the needle? 

Do gentlemen’s clothes come “ready made”? And 
how came they in that delightful condition? Fortu- 
nate for the gentlemen. surely! What wonderful 
agency has wrought this desirable consummation ? 
Have women’s hands had nothing to do with it? Pray 
will “L. S. H.” suggest some method of manufacture 
whereby all can be clothed (*‘ready-made”) without 
any self-effort? It is true machinery may do much, 
but is not the constant motion of the whole body re- 
quired in working a machine far more injurious to 
the system than the slower process of hand-sewing ? 
All girls, rich or poor, should be taught how to make 
their own clothes, whether necessity compels the task 
in after life or not—for do not riches take to them- 
selves wings sometimes suddenly? Husbands are 
not the only ones who need buttons sewed on, and 
children alone do not wear out stockings. To darna 
stocking nicely is one of the “fine” arts (but alas! too 
frequently, one of the ‘‘lost” ones), and every girl 
should know how to take care of her own, and keep 
her wardrobe in repair, before accepting the responsi- 
ble position of wife, and assuming the duties belonging 
to that oflice. 

These things, though trifles in themselves, and 
easily learned, should not ‘be left with dish-washing 
and baby-tending to individual preference and natu- 
ral instinct.” They are not things that * learn them- 
selves.” As well declare that we know everything 
from the beginning, and there is no need of teaching, 
and everything, if left to itself, will “learn itself” in 
time. Knowledge must come of experience—edu- 
cation of study. “Baby-tending” I believe a “natural 
instinct” with the majority of right-minded women; 
but of late it seems that some of the too strong-minded 
ones are trying to ignore that God-given faculty 
simply because it is their misfortune to be childless. 
Does *ilish-washing” come by instinct ? 

By all means “give the intellect and body a strong 
and generous growth,” but do not let us encourage the 
little ones to grow into useless and helpless women. 
Girls cannot, need not, all be seamstresses ; boys can- 
not and need not all be shoemakers (what absurdity 
in the suggestion!). Every trade must have its own 
workers; and seamstresses and shoemakers are in- 
dispensable. ‘What right have we to compel these 
little girls to spend their time sewing?’ What right 
have we to compel them to learn anything? Is it not 
a right, as well as a sacred duty, which every mother 
owes to her child, every teacher to her pupil, to cul- 
tivate every intellectual faculty, and encourage every 
useful endeavor ? RUTH. 





EASTER SUNDAY AND FAST-DAY. 

The implacable frowns and sloppy tears of Easter 
were fully atoned for by the radiant affability of Thurs- 
day’s weather. Nor will we grumble at it; since, al- 
though these to us new anniversaries are pleasant, it 
is good to see that nature is inclined to smile upon 
our Puritan ordinances, even if she scowl and rage 
most fiercely at what should be the flowery season 
of Easter. What was done on that ill-fated Sunday 
can only be surmised by inference from general ten- 
dencies, while Fast Day was probably realized by 
most people. 

Whether they turned it into a festival, as the Swe- 
denborgians very sensibly do, or committed cruelty 
to animals by driving on the Neck at too rapid a rate, 
probably every one remembered that it was Fast Day. 
The only traitof this mayflower-reminiscence which 
we would fain see abolished is the form of procla- 
mation. Herein we may be justly accused of formal- 
ism—hardly of hypocrisy, since the incengruity be- 
tween form and fact has long been too patent to allow 
of any misconstruction. But they call upon us to do 
what we all know perfectly well that we shall leave 
undone! Like the Episcopal attempts at Lent, our 
proclamations would be very good if otherwise ex 
pressed; as, for instance, let us be summoned to re- 
member what was our forefathers’ duty on this day, 
and to rejoice that we can feel empowered to do some- 
thing better. Conscience absolves us from the once 
wholesome discipline of depriving our bodies of their 
necessary sustenance; but we may give to our ser- 
vants and teachers a respite from work, take a short 
“breathing-spell” ourselves, finding it quite restorative 
after the asphyxia of business, and indulge in saluta- 
ry politico-patriotic reflections. Our Plymouth “fore- 
bears” had, of course, no politics, although they have 
given us the seed-germ of whatever is good in ours; 
and how the blest old souls would have opened their 
eyes and ears if they could have looked in at Mr. 
James Freeman Clarke’s on Thursday morning! The 
text of the discourse was, **What God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder,” and then was very 
pertinently shown how necessary is coéperation to 
true companionship—how, wherever woman’s tasks 
are associated with those of man, the feminine nature 
becomes deeper and stronger—the masculine more re- 
fined. The roots of sex were too profound ever to be 
eradicated, and intercourse on the plane of asso- 
ciated labor must surely eliminate the brutality on 
the one side—frivolity on the other. With regard to 
the ballot. a member of the Legislature had said that 
to be debarred therefrom was one of the highest privi- 
leges of women. Nowif it be a privilege not to vote, 
Mr. Clarke thought that this favor should be ex- 
tended to men also. With regard to education, its 
ends could far more easily be attained by association 
of the sexes in schools and colleges. 

Mr. Clarke pointed out the fact that there were two 
schools of thought with regard to woman—the Asiatic 
and the German. The ideal of the Turk is a being 
who shall invariably defer to his judgment, who shall 
constantly impress upon him her conviction of her 
own inferiority and of his grandeur. This was a part 
the playing of which led to insincerity. Our ladies 
were at least as refined as the inhabitants of the ha- 
rem. The German ideal, on the other hand, was of a 
help-mate, an equal companion and fellow-worker. 
This was the view entertained by Christ. But there 
was athird party, and the position of this one was 
illogical. Why educate woman, why develop her 
powers, if she was only to fold her wings and cook 
dinners eternally ? 

The Hebrew women had a position between the two 
above described. Deborah was alaw-giver, Miriam a 
prophetess. They both delivered odes in public. 
Still. the divorce-power resident in the man had done 
much towards keeping the woman in a dependent po- 
sition. The book of Genesis gave two distinct ac- 
counts of the creation of woman. The first represented 
her as equal—*‘male and female created he them ;” the 
second spoke of her as receiving a subordinate exist- 
ence. Christ accepted the first only. The influence 
of Christianity had been equalizing from the first. 
Forgetful of previous customs, the women spoke and 
testitied as fully as did the men in the earlier meet- 
ings of the church. St. Paul, unwilling that their com- 
munity should be misunderstood and slandered. for- 
bade the practice, for the same reason which prompted 
bim to prohibit the removal of veils. This custom 
received just as vigorous a veto as the other; yet no 
one now thought it imperative or even necessary to 
be veiled. Then why should speaking be held objec- 
tionable ? 

Shakespeare's sketch of the devoted kitchener was 
put into the mouth of the most odious and demoniac 
of all his characters—Iago; while in Portia the great 
Kenner der Hohen tind Tiefen” showed a gentle and 
pliant maiden (**You’ll find me but an all-untutored 
girl,”) developed into the only being capable ot solv- 
ing the intricate juristical problem, yet not a whit less 
sweet or delicate from her efficiency. The tact, refine- 
ment and principle of women would. if called in, 
have long ago solved the vexed liquor-question over 
which men were beating their heads in vain; and as 
for the nursery. an occasional rising would only 
sweeten and beautify its cares and duties. Women 
could not and must not shirk the responsibility of 
caring for and elevating that land which was to be 
the country of their children. The mother would 
only soar, rever roam, and return, like the heaven- 
refreshed skylark, all the more radiant to the domes- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. Williams & Co. have the April Chatterbox, from 
Pott, Young & Co., New York—bright, entertaining 
and instructive all through. 

W. H, Piper & Co. have the current number of The 
Old Curiosity Shop for sale. We see it so seldom we 
cannot speak of its merits. 


The Literary World, for April, confirms all the en- 
comiums hitherto passed upon its merits. No intelli- 
gent person should fail to peruse it regularly.—Bos- 
ton, S. R. Crocker. 


The March Typographic, just at hand, is, as before, 
a beautiful specimen of the printing-art, and corre- 
spondingly valuable in its suggestions to the craft.— 
Boston, L. B. Wilder & Co. i 


Two of the later “choice novels” are Good-bye, 
Sweetheart! by Rhoda Broughtou, published by Ap- 
pleton & Co., and Five Hundred Majority, or The 
Days of Tammany, by Willys Niles, from G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons—both for sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

Our old friend, Gen. and LL.D. John A. Bolles, 
naval judge advocate general, of Washington, deliv- 
ered a very entertaining Address at the fiftieth annual 
commencement of the National Medical College (med- 
ical department of the Columbian College) on the 7th 
of March last, which has been put in print by Judd & 
Detweiler, Washington. His suggestions were wise 
and kindly, and showed wide reading, a large expe- 
rience and close observation, 

Apropos to the death of Prof. Morse comes the later 
“Wonder” book of Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Won- 
ders of Electricity, of the second series of these in- 
structive and entertaining works. This volume is 
translated from the French of Baile, and edited by 
Dr. John W. Armstrong, of the New York State Nor- 
mal School, who has made important additions, giving 
the work an American cast. It has sixty-five illustra- 
tions, and is a complete epitome of its subject, be- 
sides being a very handsome volume.—A, Wilhams & 
Co. have it. 

Of the April magazines, the American Homes, Good 
Health, Religious Magazine, Radical, and Old and 
New (Boston), Wood’s Household Magazine (Newburg, 
N. Y.), Beecher’s Magazine (Trenton, N. J.), the Jndus- 
trial Monthly, American Educational Monthly, the 
Eclectic Magazine, the Phrenological Journal (New 
York city), Lakeside Monthly (Chicago), and the Over- 
land Monthly (San Francisco), have come to hand, 
with all their specialties conspicuous and their merits 
as noteworthy as heretofore. The magazines show 
improvement from month to month, and their aim is 
still upward. 

The twenty-fourth volume of the fourth series, and 
of the whole number volume 112, of Littell’s Living 
Age, containing the weekly numbers for January, 
February and March of the current year, has been 
published by Messrs. Littell & Gay. It is a treasury 
of the best magazine literature of the time. By com- 
paring the amount and variety of matter in one of 
these quarterly volumes with the contents of any sin- 
gle quarterly review, remembering that all the re- 
views and all the monthlies are tributary to it, some 
idea may be had of its comparative value and cheap- 
ness. 


Harper & Brothers have published the third volume 
of The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brougham, writ- 
ten by himself, which completes his autobiography. 
In this volume his election as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the defeat of the Roman Catholic 
Disability Laws, accession of William IV., the French 
Revolution of June, 1830, parliamentary reform, Ire- 
land and O’Connell, the West India slavery question, 
and numerous other topics of interest in political 
history, are discussed with the accustomed freshness 
and independence of the eccentric peer. It is rarely- 
entertaining throughout.—A. Williams & Co. have all 
the volumes. , 

We are indebted to Charles L. Flint, Esq., for the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, which is full of valuable information 
for the farmers and fruit-growers; to Edward L: 
Pierce, Esq., Secretary, for the Eighth Annual Report 
of the Board of State Charities, which opens the whole 
scheme of State maintenance of the unfortunate and 
criminal classes; and to Wright & Potter, State Print- 
ers, for the Third Annual Report of the Board of 
Health (with suggestions sufficient to keep political 
economists thoughtful for a year), and the Third An- 
nual Report of the Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
which shows the value of intelligent and systematic 
supervision of this great interest. 

In Thoughts upon Government, by Arthur Helps’ 
published by Roberts Brothers, we have the medita 
tions of a man of singular purity and generosity of 
character, combined with considerable public spirit— 
one who possesses in a large degree the confidence 
of the English people for sincerity and ability. His 
remarks are more applicable to the British system 
than to the American, and, in many respects, are 
worthy of commendation. His thought suffers some- 
what, however, from the limitation of view conse- 
quent upon lack of familiarity with the practical 
working of republican forms; but, in the main, he is 
judicious and even wise in his conclusions. The 
work will prove a valuable study for our young poli- 
titians ; and even older ones will suffer no harm from 
its careful perusal. 

Mr. Frederick Leypoldt’s annual American Cata- 
logue (third year) of the books published and import- 
ed into the United States for the 1871, is a monument 
of industry, care and devotion to the interests of pub- 
lishers that deserves a better fortune than a discon- 
tinuance of the work with this issue. For three years 
Mr. L. has experimented in this direction; and while 
he has been of great service to librarians, authors, 
and the general book-buying public, the indifference 
of the majority of publishers in furnishing the re- 
quired information, and the expense and time in- 
curred in seeking what has not been forwarded, 
impels a cessation of such unrequited labor. This 
number has not only an alphabetical list of book= 
published, and of publishing firms, but a classified 
index of works, and a good resumé of Literature in 
America in 1871.—New York. 

The American Law Review is as welcome to our ta- 
ble as any of the other magazines, home-made or for- 
eign. It is certainly as interesting as any of them, 
while its matter amounts to something, and can be re- 
lied on for accuracy, discrimination, conscientious in- 
vestigation and carefully-trained ability. The article 
by Mr. Abbott, in the April number, on “Private In- 
ternational Courts,” a subject which has long needed 
attention, finds here an interesting and comprehen- 
sive presentation apropos of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. A mere citation of cases on the subject of Fix- 
tures would offer sufficient interest to the curious le- 
gal student, and this, and more beside, Mr. Holland 
affords in his very readable article on this topic. 
The articles on “The Administration of Criminal 
Law in Scotland,” and upon Grain Elevators, are not 
less interesting and valuable, especially the latter. 
in which Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., the editors 
gives the mercantile community the first system 
of rules which have been attempted in a branch 
of the law of vital and rapidly-increasing interest to 
them. The Digests of English and American Case-, 
and of Cases in Bankruptcy, are prepared with 
care. and are very welcome and serviceable to the 
profession. We commend this review not only to the 
professional, but to the general reader, who can much 
better employ his time and nourish his mind upon its 
topics of real interest, soundly treated, than upon 
much of the loose writing all too prevalent—the ex- 
travagance of ill-regulated imaginations—between 
covers both yellow and brown. 

“Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ 
died like a God.” We who first read that remarkable 
sentence of the French infidel philosopher, as it ap- 
peared in John Pierpont’s “American First Class 
Book,” will never fail to recall the sentence which 
is quoted above when the name of Socrates is men- 
tioned. Somehow, to all of us, the names of these 
two became so inseparably associated in memory 
that. when one is mentioned, the other is present. 
And the “Memoirs of Socrates,” a new translation 
from Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” with illustrated 
notes by Edward Levien, M. A., Baliol Coll., Oxford, 
F.S. A., just published by Scribner, Welford & Co., 
New York, will be highly prized. The wisdom of 
Socrates is yet little known. His sayings, as handed 
down to us by Xenophon, have been not popularly 
read. At one of the county agricultural fairs in this 
State, last full, the orator of the day drew largely 
from Socrates; and the interest with which the say” 
ings of the great martyr were received, and the ap 
plause they obtained, showed how human and yet 
how divine were his teachings. Whoever ponders on 


the words of Socrates will not fail to feel that his was 
a God-given intellect. Samuel Taylor Coleridge well 
said of him forty years ago: “Socrates introduced 
ethics, and taught duties; and then finally Plato 
asserted or redisserted the idea of a God, the maker ot 
the world. The measure of Human Philosophy was 
thus full when Christianity came to add what Seiore 
was wanting—assurance. And of him it is truly said. 
He is the marvel of all ages, and was the glory of bi- 





owa,”=-Noyes, Holmes & Co. have the volume, 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke on 
“Why Women Ought to Desire 
the Ballot.” 


ee 
A FAST-DAY DISCOURSE. 


It was said that women did not wish to vote; 
but it was not to be considered a matter of choice. 
The true question was whether they ought to 
have the right to vote. He was not asked 
whether he desired to vote, but found the full 
opportunity open to him. A Representative 
from Boston recently said in the Legislature 
that the most precious of ‘‘women’'s rights was 
the right not to vote.” If this was such a prec- 
ious privilege why was it conferred only on 
woman? If it was a privilege to vote, women 
should not be debarred, and if it was a privilege 
not to vote, men should not be deprived of it. 
If the right of suffrage was conferred on women 
they would not be obliged by law to do anything. 
A large proportion of men never voted, or only 
on great occasions. Some abstained from indo- 
lence and others from principle, yet it would be 
hard if they should object to the others voting. 
So it would be hard for women who did not de- 
sire the ballot to object to other wonien’s voting 
who did desire it. But some women said, if 
suffrage was conferred on women, they should 
consider it a duty to vote, even though it were 
disagreeable to them; yet why should they con- 
sider it a duty, if they had the privilege, unless 
they thought their voting would do good? It 
was cither a useful or a useless thing, and if 
useless, they were not obliged by law to vote. 
If useful, they ought to desire the privilege. 
Again, it was urged if no women voted, no 
harm would be done, but if ignorant women 
voted it would become the duty of educated wo- 
men to vote to neutralize their influence, and 
then the country would be no worse or better 
off. This was the strongest way in which the 
objection could be put. Practically, whoever 
voted acted with one of two parties. It would 
not do to say that the one was all right and the 
other all wrong, for each of these opposing par- 
ties had held the government in its hand and not 
ruined the country. There were good and bad 
people in both parties, yet neither of them could 
be spared. If women voted it would be the 
same—there would be good and bad women in 
both parties. If good women voted they would 
help the country just as good men helped the 
country—by improving their own party. Their 
influence would add a much-needed element of 
truth, justice and morality. 

Merely to vote Was a small part of the duty 
of politics. The real duty was that of thinking 
about public questions and forming and express- 
ing opinions concerning them, thus improving 
and elevating politics by the elevation of public 
opinion in the parties. No subjects were better 
adapted than these to enlarge the mind. They 
were not questions of mere party politics. The 
moment women voted the intelligent and con- 
scientious would begin to study these questions, 
and it would not be considered inappropriate 
then as now for a woman to touch them. Thus 
woman would become the companion of man in 
another sphere of thought and action. As far 
as woman and man were Companions in any pur- 
suit, that pursuit was elevating. Woman re- 
fined and man strengthened the occupation. 
One reason why soldiers and sailors tend to 
become a more brutalized class was because 
women did not enter into their occupation. 
Wendell Phillips had called attention to the fact 
that English literature only became decent until 
woman had become an author with man. No 
popular author would now venture to write like 
Fielding, Smollett and Sterne. Only a hundred 
years had elapsed, and now there was no such 
indecency in the writings of the most popular 
authors as were contained in the writings of 
Smollett, the Dickens of a century ago. Now 
the great body of women were readers.  Poli- 
tics would be equally improved by letting all 
women vote, and the woman-element was what 
was needed in politics. A hundred and fifty 
years ago the highest and most refined class of 
women were readers, and it was only when the 
great body of women became readers that liter- 
ature was elevated. So it would be with poli- 
tics at the present day. As soon as women 
generally took part in polities the objectionable 
and distasteful class of women politicians, like 
Mrs. Woodhull, woula cease to exist. 

There were only two principal views as to 
the sphere of woman. The savage view of 
woman as a slave had passed away ; and the ex- 
isting views he termed the Asiatic and the Ger- 
man. According to the Oriental or the Moham- 
medan view, woman was the luxury of man, to 
make his home comfortable, dress prettily and 
flatter him; to be the ivy to his oak; to express 
a feeling of dependence, and show him how 
much grander he was; to consult his opinions 
and follow her own. This was most fully ex- 
emplified under the Mohammedan religion. 
The view of German minds, which Christianity 
had accepted, was that man and woman were 
companions. Not that they were the same, but 
that by their differences they are better adapted 
to cooperate with each other, and like notes of 
music better adapted by their dissimilarity to 
produce perfect harmony. It had ever been 
the tendency of woman to come forward, and 
Paul found it necessary in his day: to repress 
them with a caution. This was only a tempo- 
rary monition that they were going ahead too 
fast. The times had progressed, as was shown 
by the fact that there was now no objection to a 
woman's being unveiled. Inthe Jewish religion 
both these ideas of woman were united. Women 
became judges and prophets and were not im- 
mersed in harems. ‘The husband was neverthe- 
less an autocrat in the household. These two 
views always appeared in .conflict in Judaism, 
and the Bible furnished food for both. In the 
first chapter of Genesis God was represented as 
creating man and woman together, and in the 
second chapter He was represented as creating 
woman afterward, as a helpmeet for man. 
Jesus ignored the second and accepted the first. 
Christianity had done a great deal for the ele- 
vation of woman which was generally over- 
looked. In Mohammedan countries it was con- 
sidered a great offense for a woman to appear 
in public unveiled or to travel alone. This was 
considered as turning her intoa man. For girls 
to go school and study the sciences was deemed 
equally fatal to her tender womanliness, and it 
was considered that the tendency was to make 
strong-minded women of them. There were no 
such disastrous results in Christian countries, 
where women were as refined as those in ha- 
rems. Nothing that could be done would turn 
man into woman or woman into man. Man was 
attracted by what was most womanly in woman, 
and woman by what was most manly in man. 
Sex was a mighty influence in the world, and 
the sexes were constantly drawn to each other, 
and this fact did not indicate that God meant 
they should be kept apart. The tendency was 
to duty, work, and the refinement of society. 
Each desired to please the other, and cultivated 
those graces and accomplishments which would 
minister to the happiness of the other naturally. 
Neither sex loses anything by this approxima- 
tion, yet Dr. Bushnell was in terror lest woman 
should turn into man the moment she votes. 
Man refined would be always manly. Woman 
deepened and enlarged would be always wo- 
manly. There would be nothing lost by giving 
to woman the largest faculties and the highest 
culture. 

As soon as woman voted she would also be 
capable of office, but the office would be se- 
lected for those best suited for it. There were 
offices in which men and women ought to be 
placed side-by-side, such as directors of houses 
of reformation where women are confined, 
school-committees, boards of trustees of hospi- 
tals, the board of State charities, overseers of 
the poor, where the quick sensibilities of wo- 
man and her sympathy with suffering would be 
of great value, as well as her suggestions as to 
the interior management of these institutions. 
Many flagrant wrongs of woman had been 
righted by the Legislature, but woman should 
desire the suffrage for the education and eleva- 
tion of her sex, while some men were now try- 
ing to get her admitted to the colleges. Women 
should desire the ballot to protect their sisters 
in humble life, now subject to wrongs and out- 
rages because they were weak. Let them be- 
come voters and they would be respected. They 
should desire the ballot for the benefit of the 
country. They were needed to help man in the 
care of the State. They were needed to cor- 
rect the corruption in the street; the specula- 








tion, which was fast extinguishing the old hon- 
esty which used to prevail in business; the 
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corruption in the management of corporations ; 
the Legislature with its lobbies, and the city 
governments with its rings to plunder the peo- 
ple. A radical change was needed to correct 
all these, and women would shame men into 
better behavior. Some women said they would 
not have time to do domestic work and care for 
their children; but women had as much time as 
man. Among his personal acquaintance the 
women who did the most work for charity did 
as much at home as other women. It was not 
time, but power, that they needed. ‘They had 
no right to throw all the duty of caring for the 
country upon the men, but rather to do all they 
could to keep it a safe, pure and happy land for 
their children and their children’s children. 
He could easily understand why women should 
desire to be relieved from this duty ; but God 
did not mean for people to run away from re- 
sponsibilities. The meaning of this movement 
was to admit the influence of woman to public 
life, as it had already been admitted into litera- 
ture and the church. Every step thus far had 
been a blessing to woman, fo man and to soci- 
ety. No one would say that Florence Nightin- 
gale was less womanly when she ministered to 
the suffering, or question the. power of Mrs. 
Stowe in the field of fiction. None could say 
that the world was not better because Rosa Bon- 
heur took up the brush, or that Jenny Lind and 
Nilsson had not charmed the world by the mel- 
ody of song. What good reason was there, then, 
for stopping here? Those who contended for 
woman in the school and the church, and would 
then confine her to the duties of home, were 
illogical and inconsistent. To be educated and 
have nothing adequate to do was a sort of kitch- 
en and nursery theory. Shakespeare had put 
into the mouth of cynical Iago the best illustra- 
tion of this theory when he says :— 
“She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lacked gold, and yet went never gay ; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said, ‘Now I may’ ; 
She that, being angered, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
She, that in wisdom never was so frail, : 
‘To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ; 
She that could think, and ne’er disclose her 
mind, 
See suitors following, and not look behind ; 
She was a wight--if ever such wight were— 
To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

It was a lame and impotent conception to 
give women a full education, and close any door 
of utility or occupation against them. Shakes- 
peare shewed his appreciation of woman in the 
character of Portia, when, by her acuteness 
and foresight, she bafficd the Jew’s malice, and 
yet she was represented as modest with all her 
great abilities. Political questions related not 
merely to finance, currency and railroads, but 
moral questions were deeply involved in poli- 
tics. If woman had been given a voice in poli- 
ties years ago, slavery would never have been 
allowed to grow to the magnitude it did. If they 
were allowed to vote they would not allow such 
jarge standing-armies in Europe to feed the am- 
bition of rulers. Woman would have taught 
something more effectual than a prohibitory 
law had been to get rid of intemperance. He 
did not question the importance of the wife and 
mother in the home, but they would not do their 
duties there less well if their sphere was en- 
larged, 

In conclusion Mr. Clarke asked those op- 
posed to the movement to seriously reconsider 
their reasons, and, if they still appeared good, 
adhere to them; but still he urged them to care- 
fully consider whether the ballot for women was 
not needed for more perfect education, for the 
security and progress of nations; and whether 
it was not a step in the direction towards which 
all modern civilization tends. After carefully 
weighing all these considerations, then decide 
whether they would be for it or against it. 





“Warrington.” 


PEERED 
A FEW COMMENTS ON LEGISLATIVE MAT- 
TERS. 


[From the Springtield Republican.] 
EFFORTS AT REFORM. 

The immense number of orders of inquiry as 
to matters of general legislation has borne fruit 
in a crop of bills changing the general statutes, 
many of which are doubtless empirical and not 
fit to be passed without severe scrutiny, if 
passed at all. The bill relating to a change of 
domicil of voters in cities, and the bill for the 
preservation of check-lists, are well-intentioned 
efforts to remedy by law the deficiency in the 
interest of the average Boston voter in his own 
ward and city elections; but, like the law pro- 
viding for the preservation of ballots, will not 
prove of any practical service in securing hon- 
est voting and accurate returns. ‘The bill pro- 
hibiting contracts by members of city govern- 
ments for supplies will possibly do some good. 
It indicates the prevailing impression that job- 
bery is rife in every department of the civil ser- 
vice, and that something must be done. ‘Go 
to! let us pass a law to stop it!” 1s the first and 
only impulse; and the voter asks for a law, and 
then, when the primary meeting takes place, 
puts on his slippers and dressing-gown and waits 
tor the nominations; and, the week after, walks 
quietly to the polls and votes the ‘‘regular tick- 
et,” because it won't do tolet the opposite rascals 
win. Mr. Ely’s batch of bills contains 
some things which might well enough become 
laws; but they are quite too late, and a large 
part of them will probably be ruled out on the 
ground that the committee had no right to re- 
port on the subjects embraced in them. The 
two houses could hardly have contemplated a 
general revision of the statutes when they au- 
thorized the appointment of a committee on the 
cominissionerships and officials. Mr. Ely’s re- 
port is very readable, and one is surprised, con- 
sidering his feeble condition of health, that he 
has been able todoso much. If the choice were 
between passing all of his bills or none, it would 
be better to reject them all, for many of them 
are based on the most unsatisfactory misin- 
formation, or rather half-information, such as, 
to be sure, a finite committee, working only 
three months, was liable to, but which it 
ought to have been more conscious of. It 
has been prophesied that all these bills will 
sometime become laws; but I doubt if the 
committee themselves, after hearing them de- 
bated, would desire a majority of them to pass. 
The report hasa valuable table of moneys paid for 
salaries, etc., to support the State government, 
but this will need revision after the blue-book of 
1s72 is issued. It has some reflections on the 
actions of the two houses and of some of the other 
comuittees, which ought to have been expunged 
before the report was submitted. It is not to be 
assumed that Mr. Ely’s committee, though imbued 
with the spirit of reform very thoroughly, com- 
prehends all the intelligence of the two branches. 
The good ancients, it is suggested by some one, 
though virtuous, ‘tdid not wear out virtue,” and 
no committee of the Legislature ought to expect 
that it has a monopoly of it. 

STATE AID. 

Under this head may be classed a batch of 
bills which, if they are all passed, will make 
this as expensive a Legislature as ever met. 
The driblets to the small charitable institutions 
have been cut off, but while the charitable com- 
inittee have been round tightening the faucets, 
the committee on claims have reported in favor 
of State aid until 1875 to soldiers and sailors 
(on petitions of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
he); the lunatic hospital at Worcester wants an 
advance of $100,000; the committee on prisons 
recommend $200,000 fora prison for women, 
and also an inquiry into the necessity for a new 
prison at Charlestown; the education committee 
has persuaded the Legislature to invest money 
in real estate in Westtield, and is coaxing the 
towns to spend their own taxes in crude schemes 
of industrial education; proposing a special tax 
of 8700,000 to pay these and other bills: it also 
proposes to let Amherst college have $100,000 
—the best recommendation it has made or will 
make, but which wili probably fail because it 
comes late, and there must be some limit to 
these enormous schemes for education (so- 
called). The increase of salaries will amount 
to twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year. 

The ten-hour bill went through the House with 
but little opposition. There is a genuine and 
honest demand for this legislation from Fall 
River and other places, and I hope that the Sen- 
ate will not persist in refusing it. If it for the 
third time deteats it, there will begin to be some 


plausibility in the outcry that there is no real | 


intention to grant the factory-operatives relief 
from excessive hours, and that the legislators 
are see-sawing for political purposes. Surely 
there can hardly be for three years in succession 
such a coincidence as a House with a large ma- 
jority for a ten-hour law, and a Senate with a 
large majority against it. The bugbears con- 
cerning this measure, too, ought to be made to 
disappear before long. Mr. William Gray has 
done something toward dissipating some of 
them. ‘Ten hours labor in factories is enough; 
and it cannot be shown that production or profits 
will diminish. The contrary, indeed, is proba- 
ble. At any rate, moral, intellectual and sani- 
tary considerations ought to be of sufficient 
weight to allow a trial to be made. I suppose 


the factory owners are sharp enough, if they see 
fit, to evade such a law; but it is my belief that 
without much reluctance of delay they would very 
soon come into its support. You find plenty of 
them around declaring, with a breadth of poli- 
tico-economieal knowledge worthy of Mill, that 
they don’t want anybody to dictate to them how 
‘many hours they shall work; but these mill- 
owners, I have noticed, never follow out their 
theories in the other direction. Whenever any 
interference is possible for their own protection 
they clamor for it. The millenium will not come 
for this law alone; but it will ‘‘assist nature,” 
as the doctors say, and that is all we expect. 








Republican State Convention. 


THE VOICE OF MASSACHUSETTS ON THE 
PRESIDENCY. - 


The State Republican Convention, held for 
the purpose of choosing delegates at large to 
the national convention at Philadelphia, met in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, at half-past 11 
o’clock on Wednesday morning last. The at- 
tendance was full, large numbers of delegates 
having arrived by all the morning trains. 
There being an almost complete unanimity of 
opinion on the part of the members of the con- 
vention concerning the choice of delegates, the 
morning hours were occupied in private discus- 
sion of the issues of the coming campaign. 

Hon. George B. Loring, chairman of the 
State Committee, acted as temporary president, 
and remarked in his brief address, in part, as 


‘follows: ‘‘I am sure that we are here as Massa- 


chusetts Republicans, as United States Repub- 
licans, as American Repvlicans, as national 
Republicans, bound to support by every effort 
of ours all those who are engaged in maintain- 
ing Republican principles and a Republican 
poliey throughout this entire land. I am sure 
that on this point we know no difference, and 
when I remember the crisis which presents 
itself to the American people at this time I am 
sure that there will be no faltering and no 
change in the ranks of the Republican party of 
Massachusetts. I say of Massachusetts—who, 
from the beginning, has earned for herself such 
distinction in this great political controversy 
which has at last resulted in conferring upon 
every man in this land the right of citizenship 
and the right of suffrage. As an humble mem- 
ber of your party, working continually and con- 
stantly in the ranks, I am proud of this country, 
and I trust that while I remain a file-leader— 
if I have reached even that distinction—I shall 
find in the ranks no desertions and no disap- 
pointments.” 

Hon. John H. Clifford, of New Bedford, was 
designated as president of the convention, with 
a full force of vice-presidents and secretaries to 
assist. The president spoke as follows on tak- 
ing the chair :-— 


phy teaching by example,” the rapidly-shifting 
panorama of events in our national history can- 
not be more strikingly or instructively illus- 
trated than by a comparison between the circum- 
stances under which we are assembled and those 
under which our immediate predecessors met in 
this hall for the same service only four years 
ago. That service is simply the selection of the 
delegates at large to which the State is entitled 
to represent the Republicans of Massachusetts 
in a national convention for the nomination of 
candidates for the first offices of the republic 
for another term of equally brief duration. The 
very day on which our predecessors assembled 
to do that work, so simple and yet so vital to 
every interest of our common country, the en- 
tire country was excited by a spectacle unpre- 
cedented in its annals. On that day tlie federal 
Senate was organized as a high court of im- 
peachment for the trial of the President of the 
United States. That trial, prolonged through 
many weary weeks, was presided over by a chief 
justice of the Supreme Court, who was himself 
a recognized aspirant for the office the incum- 
bent of which stood before him for his condem- 
nation or deliverance. If those aspirations had 
been gratified, as some so-called Republican 
leaders ot the hour hoped they would be, and 
the choice of Massachusetts for the tried soldier, 
the loyal Republican and the honest man, to 
whosé nomination and election she contributed 
so largely, had been defeated; with how much 
satisfaction, think you, would those wavering 
Republicans be now looking back upon the rec- 
ord and the results of a Democratic admiristra- 
tion? Fortunately for them—fortunately for us 
—fortunately for the country and for the great 
cause of humanity and civilization—we have 
given them the retrospect of a very different 
record of administration. By the side of that 
record, both in our relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and in the prosperity and promise of our 
own, I .confidently place all the carping criti- 
cisms which have sought to pervert it in the 
minds of the people, all the mistakes and errors 
that may be found in it—and mistake and error, 
let us remember, are inseparable from all human 
government—added to all the disappointments 
of personal ambition which have distorted and 
magnified them, and I challenge the judgment 
of every just and candid mind, if it is not a rec- 
ord which every patriotic American, at home 
or abroad, can read with satisfaction and with 
pride. 

And yet to-day, my friends, history is repeat- 
ing itself. The Senate of the United States, in- 
stead of an august court of impeachment, as it 
should be if one tithe of the accusations against 
the existing administration were true, seems to 
be organized into a myriad of committes of in- 
vestigation—fourteen, I believe, was the last au- 
thorized statement of the calendar—the results 
of whose labors are as discomfiting to the au- 
thors of the charges brought before them as 
they are encouraging and gratifying to the 
friends of an honest government throughout the 
country. New England at least has pronounced 
upon them in no uncertain tones, as the clarion 
voices and the recorded votes of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut and Rhode Island have al- 
ready testified. 

Let me remind you of one other instance of 
the capriciousness, the restlessness and the dis- 
content which the best of men who are constant- 
ly in the turmoil of politics sometimes exhibit, 
but in which the great mass of the people, 
‘whose wisdom is wiser than that of any one 
of them,” seldom sympathize orshare. It may 
well serve as another lesson of history for us 
to-day. Inthe summer of 1864, when the trai- 
tor Lee, who is now canonized as a saint by those 
who look on ‘‘the late unpleasantness” as over, 
was still holding his captives in the Libby pris- 
on, and when Jefferson Davis may have been 
preparing his peculiar costume for an impend- 
ing flight from the Confederate capital, a Presi- 
dential canvass was going on in the North. Do 
you remember how many of the distinguished 
leaders of the Republican party were in that ex- 
igent hour denouncing Abraham Lincoln as to- 
tally unfit to be a candidate for reélection? 
Abraham Lincoln, that marvellous product of 
Americar institutions, whose simplest utterances 
are of the immortal poetry of his native tongue, 
and whose whole public life was one grand epic 
which ‘the world will not willingly let die”! 
Do you recall the manifesto of Senator Wade, 
one of the most honest and trusted of those 
leaders, and of Winter Davis, the loyal and 
gifted son of Maryland, in which his reélection 
was deprecated as a calamity to the country 
greater than the war itself? Or have you for- 
gotten the confident assurances of leading Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress that he 
could not be reelected if he was put in nomina- 
tion? And yet who does not see and feel that, 
if all the leaders in our politics had banded to- 
gether to defeat him the great heart of the 
American people would have borne him on tri- 
umphantly to the victor’s seat and the victor's 
palm—so soon, alas! to be exchanged for the 
martyr’s crown? And yet, impotent as are the 
efforts of dissatisfied leaders to sway an intelli- 
gent people against what their hearts teach them 
is due to those who have rendered them the 
highest service, distinguished statesmen and 
politicians are again trying to seduce us from 
our allegiance—asking us to sell cur bright 
birthright of gratitude and honor for a mess of 
political pottage—to disband the Republican 
party and cast in our lot with the fag-ends of all 
the factions of which the country is so prolific, 
to be finally swallowed into the insatiable maw 
of the old Democracy. In other words, the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts are invited to sur- 
render their well-considered line of political ac- 
tion and follow the guidance of their brethren 
in Missouri—adopt the Missouri platform and 
send their delegates to Cincinnati instead of 
Philadelphia! : 

Let me commend to them, gentlemen, through 
you, their trusted representatives, to ponder first 
the scriptural injunction: ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them”—and then to consider that the 
most conspicuous fruit of the Missouri platform 
that has yet ripened was the election of the au- 
thor of the famous ‘Brodhead letter,” and the 
Democratic candidate for the vice-presidency in 
the last canvass, to the Senate of the United 
States! This, for a sound Massachusetts Re- 
publican, is too much like that 

‘‘Dead-Sea fruit that tempts the eye, 
And turns te ashes on the lips.” 





But it is enticingly whispered to our State 


a 


‘If, as has been wisely said, ‘‘history is philoso- |. 


pride that Massachusetts has more than one 
worthy son from whom a selection may be 
made at Cincinnati to take the place now 
so inadequately and unworthily filled by the 
corrupt and ignorant soldier of Shiloah and 
Vicksburg, of the Wilderness and Appomat- 
tox. To all such suggestions let our re- 
ply be worthy of our good old Commonwealth, 
and of those distinguished sons themselves. 
Say that Massachusetts can afford to wait for 
the proper recognition of the merits of any of 
her children; that all her people are not office- 
holders nor office-seekers; that the great mass 
of them, and among them those best fitted by 
liberal culture, by working power, by knowl- 
edge of men and experience in affairs, to render 
substantial service to the country, are more 
concerned in securing good government, in the 
advancement of the country toward the great 
object of all government—the happiness and 
prosperity of the people—and in helping on the 
cause of religion, of education, of humanity 
and of liberty, than in all the glittering prizes 
of public life, the spoils of office, or the gratifi- 
cation of ambition ; that those of them who have 
been named in this connection are already in 
high places of responsibility and trust; and, 
finally, that Massachusetts men ‘will keep.” 
But, were it otherwise, in the present aspect of 
affairs, she would prefer to temper her aspira- 
tions, and look to Philadelphia, rather than to 
Cincinnati, for the recognition so eminently due 
to his own personal merits, by receiving the 
second place upon the ticket for one of her 
faithful and devoted sons, whose spotless integ- 
rity through a long public career, and whose 
unflagging services to the whole country, during 
the most trying period of its history, give her 
an unquestionable title to make this claim, in 
his behalf as wellas in her own. With sucha 
ticket as I have indicated for the approaching 
presidential campaign, the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts will joyfully take the field against 
all comers, prepared to repéat the lessons she 
gave to the country four years ago, when a 
majority of nearly fourscore thousand of her 
citizens registered their votes for him who has 
to-day still stronger claims upon their confi- 
dence and gratitude. 

For myself, gentlemen, under whatever illu- 
sions or pretexts the Cincinnati convention may 
be held, I can see in this contest but one alterna- 
tive to the support of such a ticket, and that is 
the return to substantial power, with all its 
malign influences, of that party whose chronic 
and ineradicable contempt for human rights, 
and whose sympathies with the autocracy of the 
South, brought upon us the horrors and bereave- 
ments of a pitiless war to save the American 
Union from dismemberment and overthrow. 

In such a contest I can ‘‘march but one way” 
without doing violence to all my convictions of 
duty, and to all the treasured traditions of our 
beloved and honored Commonwealth. 

Hon. John D. Baldwin, from the committee 
on resolutions, reported as follows :— 

Resolved, That we, the delegates of the Re- 
publican party of Massachusetts in convention 
assembled, congratulate our brethren of this 
commonwealth on the national recognition of 
those great social and civil rights for the estab- 
lishment of which the Republican party was or- 
ganized, and for which it has contended earn- 
estly through all the trials of peace and war. 

Resolved, That we see with profound satis- 
faction the progress of the American republic 
on that path which leads to an honorable nation- 
ality, guided by the Republican party, which has 
enforced the doctrine of equality and right upon 
which our government was founded, and given 
it additional guarantees in the national consti- 
tution; has expunged oppression from the stat- 
ute-book; has inspired the people with a high 
and holy purpose in a great war; has cherished 
the memory of patriotic service and sacrifice; 
has appealed to a prosperous and honorable 
people to remember their obligations; has re- 
quired strictly Republican forms of government 
in the States rescued from rebellion; has rec- 
ognized education as the corner-stone of our in- 
stitutions; has shown its interest in working- 
men by destroying slavery and affirming the 
right of every man to himself and to the legiti- 
mate fruits of his labor; has placed in our his- 
tory a chapter of success and renown that wins 
the admiration of a civilized world; and we now 
enter upon a national campaign to support this 
great record against all opponents of national 
progress, peace, humanity and prosperity. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the nation that 
in this great work, the highest civil service 
known among men, we have an administration 
which has developed public opinion in the direc- 
tion of honor, justice and philanthropy ; an ad- 
ministration which has brought with it peace 
and a wise adjustment of the violent political 
controversies which preceded it; which has es- 
tablished our national credit on firm foundations ; 
which has sought wisely-and firmly to enforce 
law against disorder and couplete the work of 
reconstruction in the restored States; which 
secks to enforce a generous and humane policy 
toward the dependent Indian tribes; which has 
reformed abuses, exposed corruption, punished 
offenders and sought to improve and elevate 
the character of the civil service. And we, 
moved by an earnest appreciation of the fidelity 
and wise patriotism of President Grant, do most 
cordially recommend that he. be renominated 
and reélected. 

Resolved, That while recommending strongly 
the renomination of General Grant for the presi- 
dency, we urge also the nomination of Henry 
Wilson for the Vice-Presidency, feeling that 
Massachusetts has earned this dictinction by long 
fidelity to Republican principles, in which Henry 
Wilson has always been true to her honor and 
to the best sentiments of her people. 

Cheers and an unanimous acceptance fol- 
lowed the reading of the resolutions. 

‘The result of the ballot for six delegates at 
large to the national convention was as follows: 
Whole number of votes ...... os 00s 561 
Necessary to a choice ...-..... eee eee ee 281 

Alexander H. Rice of Boston had 

George B. Loring of Salem....... 

William Claflin of Newton.... 

P. Emory Aldrich of Worcester.......519 

Oliver Ames of North Easton.........475 

Sylvander Johnson of Adams.........424 

Henry S. Briggs of Pittsfield .........133 

Amasa Norcross of Fitchburg... -101 

Scattering....... Re erbicees ewe ae 
And the first six named were declared elected. 
Among the scattering votes were 1 for Charles 
Sumner and 3 for B. F. Butler. 

Edward W. Kinsley of Boston, Cyrus Wake- 
field of Wakefield, Amasa Norcross of Fitch- 
burg, Charles E. Whiting of Northbridge, 
Thomas Talbot of Billerica, and Henry S. 
Briggs of Pittsfield, were designated as alter- 
nates for the several delegates, respectively, in 
the order above given. 

The convention, amid great enthusiasm, ad- 
journed at half-past one o’clock. 
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Massachusetts and the Presidency. 
The result of the Convention at Worcester, 
on Wednesday, confirms the view we have 
steadily presented in these columns—that there 
is substantial unity in the Republican party of 
this State for the renomination of President 
Grant. Here-and-there is found a member who 
is dissatisfied with some one or other feature of 
the administration, and who purposes to speak, 
and possibly to act, in opposition to that re- 
nomination; but ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of its members are not only content, but 
desirous, to confer a prolonged honor upon the 
great captain of the late war. Two hundred 
and thirty-eight of the three hundred and thir- 
ty-five towns of the Commonwealth were rep- 
resented by 854 delegates ; and of this large num- 
ber, from every section of our busy communi- 
ty, and representing every interest of social, 
business and political life, there was scarcely 
one who deemed it advisable to make opposi- 
tion to the proposed renomination. It will not 
do to say that this was an office-holders’ conven- 
tion, nor that the opponents of Grant studious- 
ly refrained from participating. The conven- 
tion was singularly free from incumbents of of- 
fice, and there is truly as yet no perceptible op- 
position to the President. While other States 
have chosen delegates to the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, or shown some degree of interest in its 
proceedings, there has been in Massachusetts 
absolutely no public assembly that has vouch- 
safed to state the grounds of dissent that may 
be entertained even by a few Republicans. 

The cause of the recusant Republicans inter- 
ested in the Cincinnati movement labors gener- 





ally with this same difficulty. The indictment 


against the President has not been framed. It 
surely has not been presented. It may lie loose- 
ly in the minds of the engineers of that move- 
ment, but it has not been wrought into sentences 
and paragraphs. Its counts can be imagined— 
its charges conceived; but the facts that are to 
make it conclusive to the general comprehen- 
sion will, we fear, be wanting. Itis because, with 
all the talk about the ‘‘unfitness” of President 
Grant, no presentment has been made, that im- 
pels the intelligent, fair-minded and generous- 
purposed people of this State to hesitate to con- 
demn an eminent public servant upon the mere 
dislike and distrust of those who make no sign 
of the cause of their dissatisfaction. ‘They 
ask, and rightly, that before they are urged to 
favor a movement tending to sunder old political 
relations, if not to restore to powera disloyal and 
discredited organization, they shall know, with 
full particularity, wherein their chief has been 
derelict. No such information is now to be 
found. Vague rumors, intimations and sugges- 
tions—the conversation of private rooms—are 
not evidence that will satisfy discerning and 
candid people like those of Massachusctts. 

The results of the convention, while what 
were generally expected by those who knew the 
tone of sentiment in this State, are indicative 
of the cordial support that will follow the nomi- 
nations of the Philadelphia convention. The 
recommendation of Senator Wilson for the sec- 
ond place on the ticket was an endorsement that 
his long, and faithful, and conciliatory, services 
fully warranted. 








The Religious Test in the Constitu- 
tion. 


Those who have made light of the attempt to 
engraft a theological bias upon the national con- 
stitution have hardly considered the enthusi- 
astic welcome with which the idea will be 
received by a considerable portion of the com- 
munity. Intsead of being the aim of only a few 
and comparatively obscure portion of the pub- 
lic, it is seen that there are many interested 
whom it might have been thought would have 
a larger and more catholic conception of the 
grandeur of a non-sectarian fundamental basis 
for a popular government like ours. A call has 
appeared in the daily journals of this city fora 
meeting of sympathizers in this movement to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening, to which are ap- 
pended names like those of Jacob Sleeper, 
Samuel G. Bowdlear, Cyrus Carpenter, Pliny 
Nickerson, James R. Osgood, and others known 
as warm and devoted friends of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. That the clergy, to a consider- 
able degree, should constitute the bulk of the 
signers of the call, was to be expected; but we 
confess that we did not anticipate finding lay- 
men like those we have named favoring a scheme 
that must proscribe, if adopted, a large share of 
their fellow-citizens. With God and Christ in 
the constitution, no Israelite or Mohammedan, 
no atheist or ‘‘disbeliever,” can honestly swear 
allegiance to the government. We establish the 
old theocracy once more; and there is no hospi- 
tality for men of all creeds or of none. To our 
mind our political system can receive no hurt 
so irreparable as this. We have little faith in 
the success of the movement; but, nevertheless, 
we are not unmindful of the influences being 
brought to bear for its consummation. The 
attempt, even, is fraught with danger. It will 
enkindle the worst passions of all who are to be 
set aside as unworthy to live under the amended 
constitution. °It will engender hate towards 
many excellent men, strong in their religious 
convictions, yet nobly disinterested in labors 
for the general good. It will invite the dissen- 
sions of a past age in the old world upon the 
fresher soil of’the new. A better way is to let 
our religious opinions work in their accustomed 
channels. If ,they cannot control the commu- 
nity we must accept the fact that, in a republic 
of equal privileges, matters of religious belief 
are no part of {fhe public concern. 





Something Seasonable. 

‘‘Lives there a man with soul so dead 

That never to himself hath said” 
this is the sweet spring-time? Didn’t the alma- 
nac tell us so six weeks ago? Though the 
keen air nipped our faces, though the snows 
fell, the winds blew, and the frost tingled and 
glistened all along the stones and bricks, though 
the mercury sat gloomily down in the very 
depths of its tube and ‘‘refused to be comforted” 
or aroused, still we knew in our hearts—no, 
in our heads—that it was spring, gentle, balmy: 
spring, when the sweet song of birds thrills the 
languid air, and the poet’s ear hears the soft 
rustle of bursting buds and growing leaves. 
Didn't that thought keep us alive and warm, 
though we learned, to our sorrow, that nothing 
else could? 

But now, how different the phase of our 
spring-time experience! Now we not only 
know, but feel, that this indeed is spring. The 
first emotional proof is the feeling in our. pock- 
ets when the bewildering opening of dry goods 
begins. Ah! that is a sensation ‘strange, 
painful and alarming,” like annual chills and 
fever. We feel it next in our ears with the 
multiplicity of ‘‘grind organs.” In winter we 
could walk outside the baneful circle of one and 
find for a moment relief, while 

‘Silence, like a poultice, comes 

To heal the wounds of sound,” 
before we encountered the next. No longer is 
this respite accorded; ere one is quite lost in 
blessed distance the jangle of the next salutes 
our vexed tympanums, and the mixture of the 
two is only more horrid than one—just as, in 
the old riddle, the noise of a pig under a gate 
is only to be exceeded by two pigs in that ex- 
tremity. Ourclothing has a contrary proclivity 
for being, arrange it as we may, always either 
too warm for midday or too cool for morning 
andevening. The sun rides high in heaven and 
shines—when it condescends to shine at all— 
with fierce rays into our winter rooms at noon, 
where fires must be yet preserved, but shines 
not half enough to warm the bitter ‘‘out-doors” 
that needs it so much more. ‘‘Spring rains” 
insinuatingly dampen us and all our little plans, 
in place of the bird-snows that no one minds. 
Spring rain is wholesome; the thirsty land 
has suffered for this very visitation; how 
thankful are we all that now ‘tis come! A man 
from down Rhode Island way tells us he heard 
a robin sing a week ago. Rejoice, O denizens 
of the city! there’s a robin in Rhode Island, and 
it sings so loud it can be heard over the border! 
Surely, spring is here. 

How sweet are spring-showers in the city! 
They water seven-by-nine gardens almost as 
well as a watering-pot; they wash the pave- 
ment-dirt all up to the surface; they promote 
trade in umbrellas and rubbers; they spoil new 
spring suits, and thereby serve the dry-goods 
dealers; they extinguish for the time a large 
number of ‘‘grind organs.” Beautiful spring! 

The suburbs present localities best a:lapted to 
she full display of the beauties of this season. 
In the city the pavements confine mud to a very 
limited representation. We must go outside, 
and off them, to see it in its full glory; to feel, 
as we step from the horse-car, hub-deep in rich 
mud-soup, the foot go down, down, overt the 
rubber, to unguessed depth; then, on planting 
hastily the other in hopes of something; firmer, 
to find only scope for greater wonder and ad- 
miration for the soft bosom of mother-earth! 
Kangaroo method of progress ensues, and we 
reach the sidewalk, are a man again, and return 





to human habit of locomotion. 


But lawns are certainly taking on a brighter CORRESPONDENCE. 
hue; we can see fresh color through the dull 
brown faintly pressing into view. There is 
“green sass” in the market, and green straw- 
berries, too. There are games of marbles on 
such bits of sidewalk as arise, like Mt. Ararat 
after the flood, above the surrounding slop; 
hoops with gay streamers—Dolly Vardens, we 
presume—roll up and down the bricks, leading 
little girls after them; skipping-ropes are seen 
performing circus-like evolutions about other 
little girls—there being only the slight rever- 
sion of matters that inside the circus the girls 
evolute about the rope, and outside vice versa. 
Base-ball was inaugurated on Fast-day—spring 
kindly consenting, and honoring the occasion 
by her presence. Horseback-riding in the sub- 
urbs is in vogue, the horse getting all the mud 
and the rider all the fun. Furs and mufflers 
are going out of fashion; parasols will soon 
come in. Mother Earth herself is at work on a 
new Dolly Varden suit, expected to eclipse that 
of every one else. She will appear therein 
during May; its elegance will require great 
elaboration; it will be worn ina series of dis- 
solving views, never twice alike; one of the 
earlier phases is arbutus, another apple-blos- 
soms. Spring has promised to behave better 
and help make ner mother’s new dress. If she 
keeps her word country cavillers may well 
cease to complain, and dwellers in the city may 
soon find less cause. 


From Washington. 
a, oOo 
A GoG0N WOMAN ON THE LOOKOUT. 


HOMCOPATHY AND ALLOPATHY IN THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL AND ELSEWHERE.—ALLOPATHY OF APOS- 
TOLIC ORIGIN.—OFFICIAL STATEMENTS .—IN TEREST- 
ING STATISTICS.—DR. CONSTANTINE HERRING, DR. 
TULLIO SUZZARA VERDI.—ETC. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
WASHINGTON, April 8, 1872. 

I hear you are to have a fair in Boston in aid of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital. The move- 
ment excites my warmest sympathy; for I rejoice in 
the increasing strength of home@opathy for scientific, 
philanthropic and economic reasons. You can there- 
fore imagine the satisfaction with which I read the 
announcement that you had outgrown the capacity of 
Music Hall, and had been obliged to secure, in addi- 
tion, Bumstead and the two Horticulgural Halls. 
Rumors of your extensive preparations have led me 
to turn to my notes in regard to homeopathy in gen 
eral, and its history in the national capital in partic- 
ular, which includes allopathic maneuvers as absurd 
as those with which I have been familiar in Boston. 

.I have watched the persecution of hommopaths 
by allopaths with the greatest interest and curios- 
ity; but I never understood their divine right of anni- 
hilation till I came to Washington. In a conscien- 
tious effort to get at the truth of the matter by reading 
official documents from both schools, I find that al- 
lopaths are in the line of apostolic succession, 
a claim which I suppose is intended to close the 
question and silence discussion at once and forever. 
On page 7 of a “Report of a Special Committve of the 
(allopathic) Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia” ‘Upon the Claims of Homeopaths and Other 
Irregular Practitioners for Professional Recognition 
in the Medical Service of the United States Govern- 
ment,” etc., are these words: ‘‘The power of our pro- 
fession over the entire public rests, not on jealousy 
and illiberality, nor on numbers, but on a conscious- 
ness in that public that we represent the progress of 
medicine from apostolic times, in continuous succes- 
sion, from which all smaller shoots of practitioners are 
offshoots fostered by ambition or vanity and coutin- 
ued by obliquity of intellect or sordid self-interest.” 
There you have it, and isn’t ita big “blue pill”? I 
hope my distinguished brother of the press, Thomas 
Nast, will make a picture of it. I believe he does such 
things very neatly! In any casc I shall have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that I have made Boston happy 
by presenting a theological aspect of the controversy ; 
for Boston, being naturally grave and correct in 
thought and deportment, never quarrels with all her 
heart, except from a sense of duty, and on theological 
ground. 

In 1825 Dr. Gram, who settled in New York city, 
brought homeopathy from Germany to this coun- 
try. In 1835 Dr. Herriug, also a German, came to 
the United States and settled in Philadelphia; and 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue City or Antioca.—This city, an ac- 
count of whose partial destruction by an earth- 
quake has been given in the papers this week, 
was the ancient capital of Syria, situated on the 
river Orontes, ahout twenty miles from the 
Mediterranean sea. It was founded about 300 
years before Christ, by Seleucus Nicator, and 
named in honor of his father, Antiochus, a Mac- 
edonian. In 638 it was taken by the Saracens, 
the population at that time numbering 400,000. 
From the year 1098 to 1269 it was the capital of 
a Christian principality. About the latter date 
it began to decline in prosperity, and at the pres- 
ent time its population does not exceed 10,000. 
The culture and manufacture of silk is the chief 
industry of the place, though there are manu- 
factories of leather, pottery and cotton stuffs. 
It was in Antioch that the word Christian was 
first applied to the followers of Christ. At pres- 
ent there is not a resident Christian in the city. 


members which was named “The American Institute 
of Homeopathy.” This institute, after contending 
with persistent and apparently malignant opposition, 
is now recognized as a power in the land. At the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, last June, it num- 
bered 1200 persons; and it adds to its ranks from two 
to three hundred members yearly. Dr. Gram is not 
living, but Dr. Herring still lives in Philadelphia. 
He is a large, keen-eyed man, of imposing but kindly 
presence. 
scholar for the sake of scholarship; but his laborious 


Tue CHARGES AGAINST THE SECRETARY OF 
THE Navy.—Most assuredly one, at least, of 
the charges against the administration—that of 
corruption on the part of this officer—has come 
to nought. The inquiry into his conduct fully 
establishes his innocence of the charges brought 
against him. The only fact of importance that 
has been brought out is that Mr. Robeson, 
shortly after coming into office, paid claims o¢ 
the Messrs. Secor for $93,000 about the legality 
of which there might be some differences of 
opinion among lawyers. He paid shortly this 
after coming into office, on the recommendation 
of a board of naval officers convened by his pre- 
decessor, which board examined the claims and 
pronounced them to be just debts due the claim- 
ants by the Navy department. Subsequently 
they were examined by the Second Controller 
of the Treasury, when he came to pass the ac- 
counts for their payments, and that official de- 
cided that the action of the Secretary was strictly 
legal. The attempts of Mr. Dana of the New 
York Sun to show corruption in connection 
with the purchase of coal for the navy and 
the contract for building a new engine for 
the Tennessee have completely failed. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence to show that 
Secretary Robeson ever misappropriated a sin- 
gle cent. No unprejudiced man ever believed 
that he did. Mr. Dana evaded being called as 
a witness to prove his own charges. These 
charges against Secretary Robeson are among 
the most unfounded and disgraceful ever brought 
forward, even by the Sun, and that is saying a 
great deal. 


and happiness. 

During twenty-six years, ending in 1867, the num- 
ber of homeopathic physicians in Philadelphia in- 
creased over seven-fold, while during the same period 
in the same city the number of allopathic physicians 
decreased nearly ten per cent. During the last seven 
years the increase of the number of members in the 
Albany County (N. Y.) Homeopathic Medical Society 
has been one hundred per cent., while in the allopath 
Medical Society of the same county it has been only 
ten per cent. 

H>meopathy counts at least seven thousand physi- 


the estimate is sometimes put as high as ten thou- 
sand. It has over fifty dispensaries, more than one 
hundred and twenty societies, nine colleges, twelve 
journals, and several hospitals, towards the erection 


insane persons, New York has given one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Homeopathy resorts to no 
stratagem, but appeals to the judgment and com- 
mon sense of free and intelligent people. I am there- 
fore at liberty to consider the reasons, if there are any, 
why aid and comfort should be given to its colleges 
and hospitals. 

Homaopathy does not claim infallibility, nor apos- 
tolic succession, but it challenges the fullest investiga- 
tion of its practice, and it declares with abundant facts 
to sustain the assertion that its method of cure is 
safer, surer, and more economical of human suffering, 
than that of any other system. 

In communities that support societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, and exercise themselves 
over the barbarities of vivisection, this claim should 
command instant and respectful attention. I will not 
burden you with the statistics that crowd upon my 
mind as I write, but will glance and hint at one or two 
of them for the benefit of that class of my fellow-citi- 
zens who are constantly groaning over taxation for 
the support of public institutions. 

In 1860 the authorities of the Michigan State Prison 
adopted homuopathy as the treatment in the prison 
hospital, and during {the three following years, the 
average number of convicts being 544, there were 
twenty deaths, less than 10,000 days’ labor lost by 
sickness, while less than $500 were expended for hos- 
pital stores; during the three preceeding years, un- 
der allopathic treatment, the average number of con- 
victs being 344, there were thirty-nine deaths, over 23,- 
000 slays’ labor lost by sickness, and $1,678 expended 
for hospital stores. 

Statistics from hospitals in Paris and Edinburg show 
that in the treatment of Pneumonia—and this item 
has peculiar significance in New England, where win- 
terthreatens to absorb the year—homeopathy is far in 
advance of all other systems; and I have myself 
known severe cases of whooping-cough in children 
permanently cured by four doses of a certain rem- 
edy—an argument which most mammas will appre- 
ciate. 

Many people are prejudiced against homr@opathy 
by the confident tone in which allopaths assert that 
“homeopaths are no surgeons; they never use the 
knife.” It is true they do not use the knife as much 
as allopaths, because their method of cure is con- 
stantly diminishing the number of diseases requiring 
surgical treatment. It is their humane effort so todo, 
and for this purpose many of their most interesting 
studies are made. 

They cure enlarged tonsils, glandular swellings, 
piles, and many other diseases for which the knife has 
been considered the inevitable resort. It is not true, 
however, that homeopaths do not, in cases of necessi- 
ty, perform surgical operations. They not only do so 


A New Warer-Suprty ror Bostoyx.—The 
passage, by the Legislature, of a bill to allow 
the city of Boston to take water from the Sud- 
bury river, via Farm Pond, in Framingham, 
virtually gives for years an unlimited supply of 
the purest water to this city. The overflow of 
the river, which for a long time—even from the 
first settlement of the country—has been a det- 
riment to all the farms on its banks, will now 
be utilized for a great city’s needs, and the crops 
of the abuttors actually enhanced by diverting 
the wealth of water into this greatly-needed 
channel. During the spring freshets the river 
level is higher than that of Farin Pond, and the 
flow in that direction is copious; but in the dry 
season the current tends in the opposite direc- 
tion, and a dam in the connecting channel will 
be necessary to preserve the contents of the 
pond for the use of the city. Lake Cochituate 
is thirteen feet below the level of Farm Pond, 
which is a sheet of 190 acres, and the waters of 
the later are to be temporarily conducted to the 
lower level by means of a ditch to Beaver Dam 
brook—a distance of about one hundred yards— 
thence through the brook to the lake. La- 
borers were put to work dredging out the brook 
immediately on the Governor putting his signa- 
ture to the bill, and the object of providing for 
the emergency that threatened—a water-famine 
—will be attained in sixty days. The work now 
progressing is for the purpose of mecting the 
immediate needs of this community, but even- 
tually it is proposed ne eee ee eprorenense in the most competent manner, in cases of strangu- 
permanent by conduits of solid masonry where lated umbilical hernia, for instance, but by their treat- 
artificial connections are made, and to increase | ment after operations they prevent or subdue inflam- 
the flowage area of the brook. The construc- | mation, which would, in other hands, in nine cases 


‘ ‘ -_ ca out of tey prove fatal. Of more than twenty success- 
tion of adan to raise the level scene ful homeopathic surgical operators whose names oc- 


of the pond in the dry season, also, is not im- cur to me, though I have not space to write them, I 
probable, though a sufficient supply may be ob- | will only mention Dr. I. T. Talbot of your city, whose 
tained by the working plans now in the hands of | success has come within my own personal observa- 


. ; iecrt | tion. : : 
the engineers. The construction of a die There are, in Washington, ten homeopathic physi- 


permanent conduit from Farm Pond to Chestnut cians, two of whom are women. With four of the 
Hill, as a relief to the present connection be- | gentiemen, Dr. Pope, Dr. Hatch, Dr. O'Connor and 
tween Lake Cochituate and the reservoir, in case | Dr. Verdi, I have had brief but very agreeable inter- 
of accident, is also among the improvements | views. Although homeopathy is so respectably rep- 


‘ resented in the capital, it is only about two years 
contemplated ny the city water board, snd gates since it has had any rights that anybody was bound 


will be provided to turn the flow in the direc- torespect. Educated physicians of that school could 
tions required at the shortest notice—the water not even apt rn by ag fegereartinr ss 
i - | April, 1870, they asked Congress for : 
— ee inet ee eee ee ween iit sonal the Wwhlagion Homeeopathic Medical 
fails from the lake and yen Society,” with the same rights and privileges given to 
the allopathic school. Their petition was granted, 
Miss Lydia S. Hall, of the Treasury Department at | thus securing, what 1s the only claim of homeopathy 
Washington, well-known in women’s-rights circles in | «ne world over, a fair fleld and fair play. 
that city, was married Tuesday evening to Mr. J. W. You doubtless recall the fact that during the war 
Graffam of New Bedford, Mass. We trust we shall | our poor soldiers had nochoice of physicians or rem- 
still occasionally enrich the Commonwealth with her | e4ies—homeopaths, as far as possible, being excluded 
practical suggestions. from the army and navy. No matter how firm their 
Erastus Corning, a self-made man, and Jong one of | faith in a milder treatment might be, if bleeding and 
the most influential of the governing Democracy of | blistering were decreed, bleeding and blistering must 
New York State, when that party had other aims than | be endured. This compulsion was the more —_ _ 
universal thieving, has just died in Albany. He was | ridiculous from the fact that Gen. poems me 
an iron-merchant, banker and railroadist, in the last | Seward. Sec. Chase. ee = = 
capacity organizing what is now known as the New | the Secretary of the Navy were homeopat rege rs 
York Central road. He served in three Congresses. | ing some part of that — gp — 
Mr. Greeley announces that if there is a Democratic They _— at rage ce ogame pose 
ne ee es ae a po ap neo - “ tala in Washington by the action of Dr. 
eg ego ey — Snag aude us Van Aernam, who, in being appointed to the office of 
pra ereslennone aga ‘that if (as he hopes ‘and Commissioner of Pensions, found that his predecessor 
pi — - est geil Republican tickets, and had ventured to commission several homeopaths, in 
Se eee ee ted with any hope of success. he difierent parts of the country, as Pension Surgeon- 
ee ee whose election will be, in his Examiners. The province of a Pension Examiner is 
= mg ne to promote econoray in public not to prescribe for ailments, not to administer, what- 
venues wadle ml legislation and in administra- | ever may be his predilection, anon — wi 
tion, substantial unanimity in upholding for all citi- simply to ee or ay o' sone . 
zens a complete equality of rights under the law, and | nounce upon the ¢ = 3 . ~~ Se eee 
hasten the return of fraternal concord and matual ernment pensions. Hence ss skeaeelils weenie 
good-will between those who were arrayed against acated physician of any school m P 


guinary ugho grea i Commis- 
each other in’ our t|ty be employed in this capacity. But this 
civil war. — ee ° sioner, with a singnlar forgetfulness of the scriptu- 














in 1844 these gentlemen formed a society of a score of 


His temperament would make him a 


researches are transfigured by the noble motive 
which prompts them—a desire to diminish the sum of 
human misery and increase the sum of human health 


cians in the United States. I speak within bounds, for 


of one of which, a State hospital for the treatment of 


ral injunction, to “count the cost” before engaging in 
any great enterprise, removed from the Pension Bu- 
reau all homeopathic examiners. They were die 
missed simply for non-adherance to the allopathic 
system, and by this act the Commissioner assumed the 
responsibility of committing the government of the 
United States to the support of allopathy as a nation- 
al system of medicine. Homeopaths, not only in 
Washington but throughout the country, protested 
against this outrage, and were vigorously sustained 
by the public press. Dr. Verdi of Washington, with 
a delegation of homeopaths from different States, ap- 
pealed in person to President Grant for redress. 
The President referred them to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Columbus Delano, and the latter declared 
that the action of Dr. Van Aernam was “subversive 
of the principles of a free goverument.” A short 
time after these occurrences the Commissioner was al- 
lowed to resign, his resignation taking effect in May, 
1871. Gen. Baker of Minnesota was appointed in his 
place, and immediately restored the proscribed ho- 
mcopaths to power—a triumph which should be 
called the second abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 
Good Dr. Watts tells us of a being who 

“Worriee when he can’t devour 

With a malicious joy.” 

In imitation of this illustrious example, the allopaths 
of Washington, having failed to “devour,” enlisted for 
the war as worriers. 
The bill passed by Congress for the redrganization 
of the government of the District provided for a 
Board of Health, with officers to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. Among the 
number the President appointed Dr. C. C. Cox, an 
allopath, and Dr. T. S. Verdi, a homwopath, both of 
whom were confirmed by the Senate. The allopathic 
Medical Association of Washington was so indignant 
with Dr. Cox for accepting an appointment in connec- 
tion with a home@opath that they excluded him trom 
the association, and this proscription deprived him 
of the privilege of consultation with his colleagues, 
according to a provision in the by-laws forbidding 
consultation with any person who is not a member. 
Dwell for a moment upon the bigotry and inhumanity 
of this act, by which these professors of the art of 
healing were pledged to refuse counsel or. assistance 
in any emergency of life or death so long as their 
brother held an office, given by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, in connection with another 
gentleman whose appointment had the same official 
sanction. The next day after this expulsion, or pro- 
scription, Dr. Btiss, an allopath and member of the 
Association, sent for Dr. Cox to consult with him ip 
regard to the case of Vice-President Colfax, who was 
then very ill; and for this transgression of the rules 
of the Association he was subjected toatrnal. Iam 
happy to state, however, that Dr. Bliss was not burned 
at the stake, but still lives, practices, and, so far as I 
know, consults whom he pleases. 

The Board of Health, of which Dr. Cox was chair- 
man, adopted a code of laws, and Dr. T. S. Verdi, 
President of the Washington Homeopathic Society 
and a member of the Board of Health, became Health 
Officer of the District, with specific duties, not to pre- 
scribe remedies for disease, but to prevent disease 
by compelling obedience to the laws of hygiene—a 
science in which all schools should have an interest. 
In view of the enormity of allowing a homeopath to 
become the health officer of the District, seventy-four 
allopaths, styling themselves “The Medical Profes- 
sion of the District of Columbia,” memorialized the 
“Legislative Assembly,” bringing various charges 
against the Board of Health, and praying that they 
might not be subjected to “the control of one man 
who is an irregular in practice, and not recognized 
by the American Medical Association.” The Board of 
Health of course defended its own action and proved 
the utter falsity of the charges brought against it. 
Dr. Verdi replied to the personal statements of the 
seventy-four allopaths in clear and strong terms, 
pointing to his spotless record as a man and a physi- 
cian, and defying them or any one else to bring a sin- 
gle case of moral or professional malpractice against 
him during fifteen years’ residence in Washington. 
He closed with an able defense of homeopathy; and! 
only regretted, as I read his brave and manly words, 
that the valiant Italian had not foemen “worthy of his 
steel.” 

You will have observed that the name of Dr, 
Verdi occurs frequently in these notes. Conspicuous 
for courage and culture, he is “a shining mark” for 
the shafts of malice and bigotry. Dr. Tullio Suzzara 
Verdi was born, of gentle parentage, in Mantua, Italy, 
in the year 1829. He was educated in the Gymnasium 
of Science and Literature in that city. 

In 1848 he entered the Sardinian army of King 
Chi rles Albert, who was then marching into Lom. 
bardy against the Austrians. In 1819, after the defeas 
of the Italians in the battle of Novara, young Verdi, 
to avoid imprisonment, escaped to Switzerland, 
thence to Paris, where, Louis Napoleon being presi- 
dent of the Republic, he was not allowed to remain, 
but was obliged to repair to England. The vigilance 
of Austria was so great that during a year of wander- 
ing he was not able to communicate, by letter, with 
his family. The writings of the Italian historian 
Botta had awakened his enthusiasm for the free in - 
stitutions of America, and, after a short sojourn in 
England, his heart turned towards this country as the 
only land of promise. Tremblingly he examined his 
purse and found it contained but, thirty dollars, twen_ 
ty-five of which he learned to his delight would de. 
fray the expense of the voyage, and bidding his friend 
in exile, Mazzini, good-bye, he was soon outward 
bound. He reached New York in 1850, where he met 
Garibaldi, who gave him letters of introduction and 
recommendation to George Washington Greene, then 
professor of modern languages in Brown University, 
Rhode Island. Under the auspices of Prof. Greene 
he was well received in Providence, and in a shor{ 
time was able to support himself by teaching French 
and Italian, at the same time studying English him- 
self, in which language he made such progress that 
in two years he was lecturing in English upon the 
Italian revolution. Three years after his arrival in 
Providence, Prof. Greene resigning his office in the 
University, President Wayland offered it to Verdi, 
who accepted it and sent for his two brotliers, exiles 
like himself. They completed their education by a 
collegiate course in this country. One of them isa 
homeopathic physician in Mt. Vernon, Ohio; the 
other went back to his own country in season to fire 
the last gun against Austrian oppression, and is now 
practising his profession in Milan, Italy. While hold- 
ing the professorship in Brown University, Dr. Verdi 
devoted all his leisure time to studying medicine un- 
der Dr. O'Neil, a noted homeopath of Newport, R. I. 
In 1854 he went to Philadelphia, attended lectures and 
received graduating diplomas from allopathic and 
homeopathic schools. In 1856 he began the practice 
of medicine in Newport, R.I., where he was very 
successful, but, craving a larger fleld, in 1857 he re- 
moved to Washington, where he has remained and 
gained distinction. In 1860 he married Miss Denny 
of Pittsburg. This lady is a grand-daughter of Major 
Ebenezer Denny, of Gen. Washington’s staff, and 
grand-niece of Judge Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, who 
during his lifetime was Secretary of War, American 
Minister at St. Petersburg, and fur many years Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

In person Dr. Verdi is of medium height, with ~ 
well-knit, graceful figure. He has chestnut bair, dark 
eyes, a peculiarly fine organization, and a construc 
tive, achieving temperament. He is genial and mag. 
netic in manner, and numbers among his patients, 
who are also friends, many of the most eminent and 
excellent men and women in the country. 

How ARD. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Ex-Mayor Norcross has declined the appointment 
of inspector of the State prison. He finds it impos- 
sible to attend to the duties of the place. 


Mr. George M. Baker, the first of amateur dramatio 
writers, as well as actors, has been doing seme very 
generous work in this specialty of late for the benefit 
of the Homeopathic fair. 


Of the $75,000 required for the memorial-edifice to 
Theodore Parker, $50,000 has been subscribed, and the 
subscriptions still continue. The building will stand 
at the corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets, and 
be completed by Christmas probably. 


Mra. Wayne’s lecture, “‘A Plea for Fallen Women,” 
on Tuesday evening, was listened to by a large and 
sympathetic audience, who were greatly stirred by 
her eloquent portrayal of women’s temptations and 
pit-falls. Mrs. Livermore presided, and almost sur- 
passed herself in the eloquence and force of her ap- 
peal for ‘“‘a chance to be heard” of the lecturer of the 
evening. . 
The gestion of opening the Mercantile Library of 
New York on Sundays having been definitely settled 

in the affirmative, a committee was appointed to wait 
upon the trustees of the Cooper Union in order to as- 
certain what course they would pursue in relation 
to the same subject of general interest. The trustees 
have invited Mr. Beecher to give his views on the 
subject, and that gentleman will deliver a lecture on 

Monday evening next. 

We hear the name of Hon. S. B. Stebbins suggested 

as one of the delegates to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion from the third (South-end) district. Without 
prejudice to other good Republicans who may be 
named for this honor, Mr. Stebbins, if he will accept, 

will be eminently worthy the support of his numer- 

ous firends. He was always ready to serve the loyal 
and sound political cause when itfmeeded hard-work « 
ers, and his energy, tact and personal responsibility 
will lend credit to the selection, if made. 

“Perley” records an instance of the violation of 
parliamentary etiquette, in which our State is the of. 
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fender, as follows: “Resolutions concerning national 
matters which are passed by State Legislatures have 
always heretofore been transmittsd to the Senators 
and Representatives of those States in Congress by 
the Governor or by the Secretary of State. A Massa- 
chusetts resolution, transmitted by the Private Secre- 
tary of the Governor to the Senators and Represen- 
tatives of the State, has consequently given rise to 
considerable talk at each end of the capitol, and 
came very near being publicly criticised.” 


Spring-Time Notes. 
AT SHEPARD, NORWELL AND CO.’S. 
The store of Shepard, Norwell & Co. has just 
been greatly enlarged and improved. The rear of 
the building, more than twice as wide as the street 





frontage, is in two sections. On the right are found 


domestic goods and the wholesale department. On 
the left a large and well-lighted apartment is just fin- 
ished, which is devoted to display of cloths and 
shawls in the center, silks, mourning and dresa goods 
atthe sides. The assortm2at i3 excellent in each de- 
partment. The new style; of shawls are all repre- 
sented, among which the Burmese, in black and white 
is particularly noticeable for its rich figuring. The 
mourning department is large and well supplied. 
Striped thin goods and alpacas form the prominent 
feature. Tne silk department contains one of the 
finest assortments of black silks in the city. The 
Bonny taffeta silk in various grades from $1.75, an el- 
egant fabric, at five dollars ayard, isthe most striking 
manufacture. Silks of wide black and white stripes 
make a pronounced and dressy garment. The 
stripes vary from the wide and most decided style to 
fine and delicate patterns, sometimes varied with a 
mixed stripe of a steel color. These latter are sell- 
ing for summer silks as low as one dollar fifty per 
yard. Light creponsa for ladies’ cloaking forms a 
specialty, and also the dark diagonal and French 
cloth for the same purpose. French striped grena- 
dines are found not only in black, at the mourning- 
counter, but alse in lavender, and are most elegant 
goods for summec wear. Silk and wool dress-goods 
of steel or buff shades, English manufacture, are to 
be seen in full assortment. Also French Cambrics, 
and the various fabrics of Dolly Varden pattern. 
The ribbon counter is specially large and well fur- 
nished with all shades of plain colors and the fash- 
jonable stripes, and black and white plaids. The as- 
sortment of neckties, for which the firm import their 
own silk and order made in their own styles, is very 
varied. The light Roman tie is quite a new thing. 
All the novelties in Parasols are represented here, the 
walking-stick handle prevailing. Laces form an im- 
portant division of the establishment. A large in- 
voice of Malta laces just received is selling at twen- 
ty per cent. below the average price. The domestic 
department deserves special mention for its size and 
completeness. Table linen is one of the chief points 
de resistance, and the large quantity of colored table 
damask, fur breakfast or rustic use, is worthy of at- 
tention. The wholesale department is enlarged” and 
will soon be handsomely and conveniently arranged. 
The alterations made in the store in connection with 
this division are being rapidly brought to perfection, 
and the firm will then offer new and excellent accom- 
modation and inducements to purchasers at whole- 
sale. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish this week Bayard 
Taylor’s “Masque of the Gods,” which will attract the 
attention of scholars. 

Mesers. Cushman & Brooks are “at home” this 
week with choice cambric handkerchiefs, and spring 
and summer hats, in innumerable quanties, for ladies 
and misses—all which win warm approval from all 
who see them, 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are all ready 
for the spring orders of their friends, either in over- 
coats or furnishing goods. They present novelties in 
neck-wear in the latter, while their overcoats are 
dressy and reasonable in cost. 

At the Wadleighs’, 291 Washington street, an un- 
equalled display of spring millinery will be made 
next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. The Messrs. 
W. have waited a week longer than most of the deal- 
era before opening, and consequently have their 
stock full and in complete order. 


Messrs. H. A. Brown & Co., who have already won 
a first place among the booksellers of this city, and 
in their specialty of illustrated books have no supe- 
riors, even if competitors, are now making their final 
offer for the season of choice books at very low 
prices. Their store is a perfect gallery of art, and 
Mr. Brown has the faculty of making fast friends of 
all who deal with him. To visit is to linger, and to 
buy largely. 

The grand Home@opathic Hospital Fair, for which 
such careful preparations have been making for 
months, will open on Monday evening next, in both 
Music and Horticultural Halls. The merits of this 
system of medicine are well set ferth by our corre- 
spondent “Howard,” and a perusal of the letter will 
send every one to see What so enthusiastic devotees 
can do in the way of a first-class fair in aid of their 
favorite science. 

Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. are now exhib- 
iting “Gorham” goods of sterling silver and electro- 
plate which have the merit of tasteful design and 
thorough workmanship never excelled in this line of 
ware. For choice gifts, or even for constant family 
use, nothing can be more tasteful, convenient or dur- 
able. An examination of these sets, for dining, 
dessert, or tea, will be found a real pleasure, and 
most likely will result in a satisfactory purchase. 

Mr. S. S. Houghton, whose variety stores for ladies’ 
goods are one of the features of the city, is now di- 
recting attention to his new establishment, No. 131 
Tremont street, next door above Winter. Here will 
be found a large variety of fine goods at low prices, 
and every customer served with promptitude and 
precision. It is a level head that can maintain so 
many well-stocked stores, but Mr. Houghton does it, 
and the great public gainJby his system and vigilance. 

Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes suggest a want 
that has long been felt, but until now unrealized, by 
all picture-buyers—the opportunity to offer what their 
means allow and their taste impels for a favorite pic- 
ture, without the uproar, publicity and oftentimes 
deception of a public auction sale. They purpose to 
open a book, in which they record the pictures on 
gale, and their estimate of their respective values, 
and in which shall be noted the offers or bids which 
shall be made by their visitors for the same. At the 
end of a reasonable period the books are closed, and 
the highest bidder takes the picture. The book of offers 
is to be open to the inspection of all interested. We 
do not see why this plan will not work satisfactorily, 
and be the means of securing choice works at near 
their real value. At any rate it is worth a trial, and 
we believe will prove alike a gratification and a suc- 
cess. 





Music Notes. 
MR. CARL ZERRAHN’'S BENEFIT CONCERT. 

A cultivated but chillingly-disposed audience com- 
plimented Mr. Carl Zerrahn, on Wednesday evening, 
at Music Hall, on the occasion of his annual benefit 
concert. Undoubtedly the absence of Miss Cushman, 
who was seriously indisposed, induced a feeling of 
disappointment that depressed the audience. Bee- 
thoven’s “Egmont” music was exquisitely rendered 
by the Germania orchestra. Seldom has a8 classical 
orchestral work been so evenly and beautifully pre- 
sented by anative orchestra. Each performer brought 
a near interest and sympathy with the music, and the 
combined effects were remarkable in the fineness of 
shading, beauty of color, and delicacy of expression. 
Mrs. J. W. Weston interpreted the two songs pertain- 
jug to the work with taste and feeling. although her 
lack of experience m singing this stvle of music was 
evident. Undoubtedly the music, 80 superbly ren- 
dered, would have been more generally gratifying 
had it constituted the only feature of the perform- 
ance. The readings by Mr. W.M. Evans oecupie 
sucha considerable portion of the time, and were 
(perhaps necessarily) so unvaried, that the interest 
could not be continuously sustained. He evinced a 
clear and scholarly conception of the work, and 
read some portions with power and effect, Great 
allowance should be made for the limited time per- 
mitted the gentleman tor preparation; from his efforts 
on this vecasion, however, we judge that his abilities 
lie in a different sphere than that of the classical 
school. Mr. Zeriahn is to be congratulated upon the 
unequivocal artistic success of the musical perform- 
ances uader his direction. 

SENOR SARASATE'S CONCERT. 

The young Spanish violinist, Sarasate. gave a concert 
at Music Hall on Thursday evening. At this late sea- 
son, after a surfeit of the finest musical attractions. 
nothing less than an extraordinary combination could 
be expected to prove altractive. Senor Sarasate is a 
remarkable performer—an artist in the truest sense of 
the word, and worthy to rank very near to the great 
Vieuxtemps; but from the fact of his coming here as 
an auxiliary. rather than as the leading attraction, it 
cannot be expected that, whatever his abilities, the 
public will recognize his position at once. He, how- 
ever, exhibited all his wonderful powers of execution 
and breadth of interpretation ina fantaisie on Der 
Freischutz. Beethoven's “Kreutzer Sonata” (played 
with Herr Bonawitz). and *Legende” and Mazurka” 
by Wienawsky. The fantaisie was rapturously en- 
cored, and all the other numbers were enthusiastically 
applauded. Miss Nininger, the soprano, made a rath- 
er faint impression, possibly due to the embarrass- 
ment of a first appearance in Music Hall. Herr 
Bonawitz is a pianist of unusual ability, lacking only 
in style. His efforts were highly artistic. Sig. Fer- 
ranti was full of dashing spirit, as usual, in his buffo 
songs. Sig. Randolfi offended by his artificial style 
of singing in all of his numbers. Altogether, the 
concert did not rank with the really first-class con- 
gerts thatgfhave been given this season. 





THE “JUBILEE SINGERS.” 

The interest in these gifted children of song, lately 
from the prison-house of slavery, does nottire. A 
concert on Thursday evening was crowded, and that 
of this (Saturday) afternoon promises to be also. 
Their voices are very melodious in unison, and as 
soloists they have almost equal merit. The soprano 
voice of the darker and stouter of the ladies (we do 
not recall her name) is one of the most remarkable 
for purity and richness ever heard in the concert- 
room. It is phenomenal in its wealth of melody. 
With a first-class scientific musical education these 
singers would be the wonder of the world. As it is, 
they sing with rare acceptance. We advise all to 
hear them, thus deriving great pleasure, and aiding 
in the education of their associates. 

ROSA D’ERINA’S CONCERTS. 

This gifted lady sings again on Monday evening 
next at the Tremont Temple. Since her previous 
appearance here she has been delighting the citizens 
of Haverhill, Lawrence, and other places, and has 
Lowell, Taunton, New Bedford and Providence on 
her list of places to visit. Such versatility of powers 
is seldom realized in one individual as in Miss 
D’Erina, and those who desire to listen to a remark- 
able musical performance should attend her concert. 


Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence appeared for the first 
time this season on Monday last, in “Eileen Oge,” and 
were enthusiastically welcomed by a very large audi- 
ence. Mr. Florence’s “Bryan O'Farrell” is a some- 
what broader interpretation of the character than 
that with which we have been familiar, and is, in the 
main, after the style of the actor’s favorite delinea- 
tions of the Irish peasant-boy. Frequent perform- 
ances of the part have given Mr. F. opportunity for 
adding some very effective bits of business, which 
aid in developing its humorous points to the fullest 
extent. Mrs. Florence, as “Bridget Maguire,” plays 
with her characteristic jollity and bright spirit. The 
other leading characters find as before the best pos- 
sible interpretations in the hands of Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Boniface, Mr. Daly, Mr. Mackay, Mrs. Barry 
and Mrs. Hunter. Although the play has attracted 
crowded houses at every performance thus far, and 
shows no signs of waning in popularity, it will be 
withdrawn after to-night to make way for a novelty 
that promises to be equally attractive. The perform- 
ances this afternoon and evening will, therefore, be 
the last of this admirable play that will be offered. 

Tom Taylor’s most successful play, “The Ticket of 
Leave Man,” will be presented for the first time at 
this theater on Monday night, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence in their original characters, “Bob Brierly” 
and “Emily St. Evremond.” Mr. Florence first in- 
troduced this play to an American audience at the 
Winter Garden Theater, New York, in November, 
1833. It had a great run, extending into the following 
May. During the present season, the play has met 
with all its former success wherever the Florences 
have appeared. The cast at the Globe will include 
Mr. Sheridan as “ Hawkshaw,” Mr. Raymond as 
“Green Jones,” Mr. Daly as “Jim Dalton,” Miss Gil- 
man as ‘Sam Willoughby,” Mr. Fuller as ‘Mr. Gib- 
son,” Mr. Holmes as “Maltby,” Mrs. Barry as “May 
E |wards,” and Mrs. Hind as “ Mrs. Willoughby.” 
Scenically, the piece will receive an unequalled pro- 
duction. ‘“Belleyue Gardens,” ‘May Edward’s Lodg- 
ings,” and “ Bridgewater Arms,” will comprise the 
leading features of the mise en scéne. 

‘The Colleen Bawn” with a great cast is among the 
probable attractions that will follow. 

THE “BOSTON.” 

“Across the Continent,” as its name implies, is a 
somewhat sweeping piece. As compared with a le- 
gitimately-constructed play, it is a dramatic typhoon. 
Several lesser blasts of this nature disturbed the 
serene atmosphere of our torpid theatrical campaign 
last summer, but it was reserved for this latter 
visitation to exhibit to our benighted vision the possi- 
bilities of histrionic distortion in the hands of unscru- 
pulous compounders of ultra-sensational dramas- 
The secret of its popular success is, undoubtedly, 
due to the few bold realistic effects which are intro- 
duced. The author, ala Robert Craig in “The Wid- 
ow’s Victim,” is not, like some of his predecessors, con- 
tent with a single air-drawn dagger, or, more practi- 
cally speaking, with a single hair-breadth railroad es- 
cape. He would have daggers in all directions—three 
railroad sensations simultaneously. Any ordinarily 
impressible audience, previously carried beyond the 
pale of rational conjecture by such a wildly-improb- 
able introductory as is imposed in this piece, could 
sc ircely fail to be enthused by such a climax, and 
the author has shown great cleverness in using his 
miterials so adroitly in a way that caters to a popu- 
lar weakness. 

Mr. Oliver Doud Byron, who enacts the hero of the 
piece, ‘Joe Ferris,” is a young man of rather pre- 
possessing appearance, who has a few, and but a very 
few, of the abilities requisite in a dramatic artist. 
He is easy; attimes graceful; and always self-con- 
fident. His rendering of the part is spirited, yet too 
crude to be rated as beyond the averagely-fair per- 
fo-manee of a stock-actor of limited experience. The 
support was, in the main, very good. Mr. Maguinnis 
pliyed a character-part with a telling conception of 
its humorous phases. Mr. Aldrich gave appropriate 
effect to the villain of the piece. Mr. Hague’s char- 
acterization of an Italian organ-grinder was highly 
artistic, and Mr. Wilson, Miss Davis and little Miss 
Portia Albee filled their parts with especial accep- 
tance. The play introduces several “variety” fea- 
tures which have been applausively received. It has 
received careful attention in the mounting. It will 
be played at the two regular performances to-day* 
and throughout next week. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The features of Miss Lucille Western’s third and 
last week were “Oliver Twist” and “Leah.” She ap- 
peared on Thurseay evening in her strong and pic- 
turesque rendering of *Naacy Sykes.” In no other 
of ber impersonations does her real genius impress 
so vividly as in this powerful performance. She has 
played the part under the strongest test of compari- 
soa with Mr. Wallack and Mr. Davenport, and many 
times here with the feeblest support, yet she has 
never failed to make her characterization an absorb- 
ingly interesting performance. On Friday (laat even- 
ing), Miss Western appeared in ‘“*‘Leah,” and will re- 


peat the performance this afternoon. Her last ap- 
vearance will be made in “Oliver Twist” to-night. 
Mr. Robert McWade, who has achieved a great suc- 
ce3s in “Rip Van Winkle” in the West, will open in 
that character at this theater on Monday next. 








Sunday Services. 

SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds publie Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 

MORGAN CHAPEL.—8th and last lecture of the 
course by Rey. HENRY MoRGAN at 71-2. *Agitators 
and Come-Outers.” Sequel to the world’s great Fa- 
natics and Madmen. John Brown and Joan of Arc 
repeated by request. 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE Boys ARE “JUBILANT” Over anew style Spring 
Suit—the “Gilmore’—which can be found only at 
FrENNO’'S, corner of Washington and Beach streets. 




















DINNER PaRTIES.—We have some of the very 
highest cost and richest flavored Cigars made in Ha- 
vana. They cost money—butare exceedingly choice 

JaMES DINGLEY & Co., 


aprl3 1t 99 Washington street. 





Cov. CHas. H. TAYLOR (Gov. Claflin’s private Sec- 
retary for three years, and now a member of the Leg- 
islature) says in American Homes, the popular dollar 
magazine, that “WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEP- 
SIA scatters that disease as quickly as water does 
hot lead.” aprl3 





A NEW CLOTHING COMPANY.—We would call the 
attention of our readers to the EAGLE CLOTHING 
CoMPANY,. organized March 1. They have a large 
stock of Mea’s and Boys’ Clothing. Prices low, no 
deviation, and warrant satisfaction. Their rooms are 
453 Washington street, corner of Essex. 





A Goop SEVEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT.—If the 
advance in the value of diamonds for the past ten or 
twenty years is any criterion of the future, Messrs. 
GUILD & DELANO, 2 Winter street, can demonstrate 
by the prices at which they now offer these precious 
gems that the foregoing statement is true. 2t-aprl3 





THE SEASONS. 

Each season in its turn appears, 

To help make up our fleeting rears; 
And while on earth we may sojourn 

There's always something new to learn; 
No day should pass but we can say— 

We've something useful learned to-day ; 
Ani, better still, have something done 

To make life’s hours more smoothly run; 
The Bors should learn when they need Clothes, 

Coats, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy is GEORGE FENNO’S, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


~ MARRIAGES. 


In this city, llth inst.. by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, 
Mr. Charles L. Goodnow to Mrs. Hattie A. Cummings. 


DEATHS. 


























SPRING AND SUMMER HATS, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE FAIR 
IN AID OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS HOM@OPA- 


THIC HOSPITAL 
Will open in MUSIC HALL and HORTICULTURAL 
HALLS on MONDAY EVENING, April 15, 1872, at 
eight o’clock, and will continue until Saturday eve- 
ning, April 27. 

No effort will be spared to make this Fair one of the 
most brilliant and successful ever held in Boston, and 
in some degree commensurate with the important 
charity it is designed to aid. 

The usual variety of useful and valuable articles 
will be found in abundance, together with many rare 
and beautiful works of skill and art. Music will be 
furnished in both halla, under the direction of Mr. P. 
8. Gilmore, every evening and Saturday afternoons. 

The price of admission to BOTH HALLS will be on 
the opening evening ONE DOLLAR; afterward FIF- 
TY CENTS. Children half-price. Season Tickets, 
NOT TRANSFERABLE, THREE DOLLARS. The tick- 
ets will be under the charge of Mr. Frank W. An- 
drews. The generous codperation of the public is 
svlicited. 


To the Ladies and Contributors. 
Hour of receiving Goods at and after 1lo’clock A. M., 
MONDAY, APRIL 15. 
(Fair will open at 8 o’clock P. M.) 


Goods for tables in Music HALL to be delivered at 
the Tremont-street entrance. 

Goods for HORTICULTURAL HALL to be delivered 
at the front door of that hall. 

Refreshments to be delivered at the door of Horti- 
cultural Hall in Bromfield street. 

Flowers and plants to be sent to Calder & Otis, 
Florists, Hotel Boylston, corner Tremont and Boyls- 
ton streets. 

Ladies must come with their goods. 

The ladies are requested to provide themselves with 
a moneyibox, $10 in fractional currency, $10 in one- 
dollar bills, scissors, pins, large needle and thread. 


H. 8. RUSSELL, Chairman, 
C. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 
H. E. STEVENSON, Secretary. 


MR. RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S 
SIX CONVERSATIONS 
—ONn— 
LITERATURE 

Will begin on MONDAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock 
April 15, at MECHANICS’ HALL, corner of Bedford and 
Chauncy streets, and will be continued on succeed- 
ing Monday afternoons, at the same hour and place. 

Tickets for the Course are for sale at J. R. Osgood 
& Co.’s Bookstore, 124 Tremont street. 2t-apré 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON.—Siz 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April Ist to October Ist, or from October Ist to 
April lst. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad- 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April 1st, 
1872. remaining until April lst, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf febl 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE, 








apri3 1t 











Season Tickets. 





Until a diagram of seats in the Coliseum can be ex- 
hivited, applications for season tickets may be made 
in person or by letter to either of the members of the 
Executive Committee, whose addresses are as fol- 
lows :— 

EBEN D. JORDAN, (Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 

GEORGE H. DAVIS, (Hallett, Davis & Co.) 

OLIVER DITSON, (277 Washington St.) 

M. M. BALLOU, (Boston Daily Globe office.) 

LEWIS RICE, (American House.) 

JOSEPH H. CHADWICK (Boston Lead Co.) 

JOSEPH F. PAUL, (441 Tremont Street.) 

SAMUEL LITTLE (Rockland Bank, Highlands.) 

GARDNER WETHERBEE, (Revere House.) 

EDWARD SANDS, (Traders’ Bank.) 

CHARLES W. SLACK, (Commonwealth office.) 

M. F. DICKINSON, JR.. (12 Pemberton Square.) 

HENRY G. PARKER, (Saturday Evening Gazette. 
—aLso— 

A. P. PECK, (Music Hall.) 





4&—@ The price of Season Tickets, with reserved 
seats, has been fixed at FIFTY DOLLARS each, 
ransferable, and admitting one person to all Concerts 
to be given in the Coliseum from June 17th to July 
‘th, inclusive. tf mchl6 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, March 6, 1872. 
By authority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 
present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 
Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 
ions of Chapter 122 of the Acts of the year 1865, that 
the Treasurer is prepared to redeem all such bonds 
on presentation at this office, with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 
same Will cease on the first day of July, 1872, when the 
five years after which they are redeemable will have 
expired on the whole issue. 
mch9 tjull CHAS. ADAMS, JR., Treasurer. 
———— = 


LADIES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED THEIR 








Spring Assortment 


Hosiery & Underwear 


—AND ALSO— 


KID @LOVES, 


INCLUDING 
A SPECIAL LOT OF 200 DOZEN, 


At $1.25 Per Pair. 


SHEPARD. NORWELL & CO., 


30 and 34 Winter Street. 


aprl3 1 
THIS DAY, APRIL 13, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 


At $1 Each and Upward, 


12,000 








—FOR— 


Young Ladies, Misses & Children. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
MOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


apris It 





In this city. 1th inst.. Ruth, elde-t child of Alvah 
A. and Elizabeth A. Burrage.22 years. {Words are 
inadequate to define the loss which has come upon & 
devoted circle of relatives and friends by this sad 
dispensation. The light and e of a household, 
the pride of acquaintances, and the promise of a noble 
and accomplished womanhood, depart with her de- 
cease. Through a paintul sickness, she showed that 
he hopes that were centerd upon her full develop- 
tment were not misplaced.—ED.} 


aaa 


LET, for a term of years, the premises 

Nos. @1 and 683 Washington street, corner of 

Fiorail place, at present occupied by I. H. FarRino- 

ing bas ron be >of 20 feet sae eras gay 
& tron on 

quod lacation fer Dry Goods, Paraltare, ort man- 











BOYS’ CLOTHING 


RETAIL. 


.We open the season with a very large stock of 
newly-made 


Boys’ and Youths’ 


SPRING CLOTHING, 


Manufactured on the premises with great care, from 
domestic and foreign cloths (some of the latter our 
own importations), and warrant it 


THOROUGHLY MADE. 


—AaLso— 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 


aa Last Year’s Garments, very desirable, are 
marked at prices to 


INSURE THEIR SALE. 


Geo. W. Carnes & Co., 


43 and 45 SUMMER STREET, 


aprl13 TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY’S. 


TASTE AND ECONOMY ! 
Hewins & Hollis, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing-Goods 
OUTFITTERS, 


Respectfully inform the public that, having removed 
to their 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS SALESROOMS, 
47 Temple Place, 


and having received their SPRING ASSORTMENTS 
of Gentlemen’s goods, in every line of Furnishing, 
they are prepared to give 


lt 








Superior Bargains 


to all buyers. <A visit to their new apartments is cor- 
dially invited. 4t aprl2 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS, 
FAR AND NEAR. 


You have patronized us most liberally since we 
opened our NEW STORE. And why? Is it because 
of our violent professions of giving you choice goods 
at the very Lowest Market Prices? To exhibit them 
in well-lighted, clean, handsome stores, such as OUR 
NEW STORE, No. 131 Tremont Street? Itis 
a‘GEM.” Every lady should call atthis GEM OF A 
LADIES’ STORE, for, if we do say it, it is well wor- 
thy your attention! 

Again, itis because we have sold goods ON THE 
SQUARE, as the market warrants, with no flighty 
purpose, but have pursued a steady, unvarying course, 
turning neither to the right nor left. This is the reason 
of our overwhelming patronage. Customers can draw 
conclusions, and readily tell a “hawk from a hand- 
saw”’—cajolery and flattery from ‘open, fair dealing. 
Of course they can; and of course this generous pat- 
ronage. 

We pass to a summary of the articles we desire to 
call attention to. We are constantly receiving goods 
from those whose especial care it is to buy for us in 
European countries. 

We are now importing the greater part of the goods 
we offer for sale, hence we can SELL CHEAP, as we 
save from one to four profits by 


IMPORTING OUR OWN GOODS. 
131 TREMONT ST. 1831 


om Se S. HOUBHTON & CO, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
THE MASQUE OF THE GODS. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. 1 vol. 16mo. $1.25 
The idea of this striking poem is, that the various 
gods, worshipped by man in different lands and times, 
have, in reality, served the purpose of the Supreme 
Will. Odin, Brahma, Jove, Manito, etc., have alike 
an3wered the necessities of man under certain con- 
ditions and in certain stages of civilization. In the 
“Masque,” the assembled deities discuss the myste- 
rious Power which has allowed them to exist, and 
yearn, like man himself, for some deeper revelation. 
The poem cannot fail to attract unusual attention, 
both on account of its highly imaginative theme, and 
the art with which it is handled. 
%,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
veceipt of price by the Publishers, 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
apri3 

















Sent, post-paid, on 


It 








NOW READY: 


HUB BUDGET. 


Five Cents. 


aprl3 Get it at any Bookstore in town. lt 








GREAT BOOK SALES 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
H. A. BROWN £ 60,’S 


BOOK SALES ABOUT HALF PRIOE. 
Close Finally the 20th April. 


Three days will be allowed beyond that date for 
orders by post, to afford every reasonable facility for 
selection to our patrons. On the 23d inst. the sale of 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 
About Half Price, 


WILL POSITIVELY STOP, 


Other departments of our business claim our atten- 
tion, and we have already accomplished what we de- 
sired, in directing attention to our NEW STORE; in 
adding several thousands of ladies and gentlemen to 
the list of our patrons; in showing that our prices 
are never high; that we can and will sell the best 
roductions, new. fresh and elegant, at all times, as 
ow as any dealer in Boston, and maintain a superior 
stock. We have also afforded our patrons the pleas- 
ure of voting Bibles to Pastors without cost, and in 
this closing sale 


Voting Libraries to Benefit Children. 


PRESENTATIONS 


End with this Third and Final Sale. 


Thanking the Public and the Press for their cordial 
expeere: we advise every one who wants beautiful 
Books for about half their market retail value to im- 
Cae the time before our regular reasonable but 
igher prices are resumed. 


ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES OF SCENERY, 


Engraved in Line and Graphically Described. 


VOLUMES! ‘zr (GALLERIES, 


ART 
Line Engravings from paintings by the great masters. 


QUARTO AND FOLIO BIBLES, 


Oxtord and otherz, splendid Enog’s and Illustrations. 


STANDARD: ‘“ss> ‘VOLUMES, 


AND 
Suited for Libraries, all profusely and choicely illus’d 


WEDDINGS AND PRESENTS, 


Endless varieties, choice, from $1 to hundreds. 
BOOKS; i: ‘YOUNG. 
Two thousand selected varieties, illus’d, 10c to $10. 


About Half Price. 
EVERY VOLUME IS SELECT STOCK. 


UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND VARIETIES. 
FRESH BOUND, ELEGANT, PERFECT BOOKS. 
which challenge comparison, and are unrivalled. 
Ofered at retail at about half prices until above date. 
No further list of Example Prices will be published. 
Any advertised in lists previous may be at adver- 
tised price till April 20. 
H. A. BROWN & CO., 
Tremont 14d 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





That our patrons may have 


The Best Stock of 


CARPETS 


To select from, we have this day put in store 500 
PIECES newest designs English 


WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, 
BERLINS, 
TAPESTRIES, &C., 


Being FRESH GOODS of our own Importation, 
direct from England. 

Having the LIGHTEST and LARGEST WARE- 
ROOMS in the city, customers can see exactly how a 
Carpet will look, while our 


PASSENGER ELEVATOR 


Will save the fatigue of climbing stairs. 
We shall be happy to show our new store, whether 
parties wish to purchase carpets or not. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


apri3 BOSTON. 2t 








OPENING 


—OF— 


Spring and Summer 


MILLINERY! 


On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and FRIDAY next, 
April 17th, 18th and 19th, an 


Unequalled Display. 


R. H. & G. WADLEIGH, 


291 Washington Street, 


aprl13 BOSTON. 








JUST RECEIVED 
By Steamers Samaria, Parthia & Tripoli, 
FROM ,LIVERPOOL, 
—OFr—' 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 


AN INVOICE Ladies’ and Gents’ Neckties. 
AN INVOICE French and English Straw 
Hats and Bonnets. 

AN INVOICE French Colognes and Extracts. 
AN INVOICE Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs. 
AN_INVOICE Hamburg Edgings. 


131, 131, 131, 131, 131,°131, 131, 131, 
TREMONT STREET, 


S. S, HOUGHTON & CO,, 
131, 181, 131, 131, 131, 131, 131, 


AN INVOICE 


White Goods, Laces, Linen Goods, Etc. 
AN INVOICE 


Kid Gloves, Hosiery, and Lisle Gloves. 
AN INVOICE 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 


The REAL FRENCH—in advance of the season— 
“peering in April’s front.” They are very beautiful, 
and worthy the attention of our milliner florists, 


NEW BONNET RIBBONS, 


Now ready for the Spring trade. Gorgeous SASH 
RIBBONS, nearly as broad as long—very heavy and 
lustrous, and withal quite inexpensive. We claim to 
be head-guarters for all goods pertaining to the Milli- 
nery business, at 


S. S, HOUGHTON & CO,’S, 


We are selling all our goods at Very Low Prices at 
OUR NEW STORE, 


131, 131, 131, 181, 131, 
131 TREMONTST. 131 


an | 8: 8 & 00, 


PRIVATE OOMPETITIVE SALE 


—oOFr— 


Fine Oil Paintings. 














Messrs. Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, 


127 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Recognizing the serious objections which many per- 
sons, especially Ladies, have to the excitement and 
publicity of the Auction Room, and in order to afford 
their patrons an opportunity of purchasing pictures 
by a 


PRIVATE COMPETITIVE SALE, 


which will enable buyers to secure all the benefits of 
a Public Auction without being subjected to its 
crowd and annoyance, have determined to offer a 
large collection of FINE OIL PAINTINGS, by 
distinguished Foreign and American Artists, to the 
highest bidders on the following terms, to wit: 

The pictures will be Catalogued, and on Public Ex- 
hibition at their Gallery, No. 137 Tremont street, 
Boston, from Saturday, April 13, until Saturday, 
April 27, 1872, during which time bids will be received 
and recorded in a book, which will be open to the in- 
spection of all bidders. At the end of the specified 
time, any picture on which any bid has been accepted 
will be sold without reserve to the highest recorded 
bidder, who will be notified of his success by mail or 
otherwise. 

Pictures purchased at this sale will be delivered in 
the city free of charge. 2t Apr. 13. 











e 
1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations. 


AUTHORITY IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 
Extract from the Speech of Hon. CHARLES SUMNER, 
February 21, 1872. 


The Senate need only go to a simple dictionary; I 
will not go to a law book. or any work on the law of 
nations, but I take what I think is THE BEST AUTHOR- 
ITY, WORCESTER’S LARGE DICTIONARY. .... 


From OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Boston. 


Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain an my 
table for daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my 
shelves for occasional consultation. 


The Only Authority in the Language. 
az JUST PCBLISHED—new illustrated editions of 
the Comprehensive aud Primary Dictionaries. 
BREWER & TILESTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
17 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 











ufacturing business. The whole or part ve let if 
Apply on premises to I. H. FARRINGTON, 
a WwW street. & fedvlo 


apris FACING BOSTON COMMON. 


FURNISHING GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


NOVELTIES IN 
GENTLEMEN'S NECK WEAR. 


MACULAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 


aprl3 lt 








AT THE EDDY! 


This is an ocean in miniature, a sort of seven-by- 
nine lake, with just length, breadth and depth enough 
to float acanoe or other diminutive craft of very slight 


draft to 
S$. S$. HOUGHTON’S. 
NEW STORE, 


1381 Tremont Street, 
NEXT DOOR TO WINTER ST. 


FOR FINE GOODS AT LOW PRICES, 


CALL AT 
131 Tremont Street. 131 


S. S, HONGHTON & CO, 
131. 131. 131. 


aprl3 lt 


DR. LOWELL MASON’S 
SONG GARDENS ! 


Have an immense sale. Each book complete in itself, 
but one naturally succeeds the other in a School 
Course. The books are 


PERFECT MINES OF VALUABLE MATERIALS 


FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

This SONG GARDEN (Song Garden lst Book) is 

for the little ones. Here are Simple Elements, Easy 

Exercises, about 250 Tunes, many of them the yery 

sweetest. 

FLOWERS OF MELODY. Price 50 cents. 

The 2d SONG GARDEN. (Song Garden 2d Book.) 
Lowell Mason’s Celebrated Elements. 

250 Exercises and Rounds inthe “Practical Course.” 
175 Songs. 70Sacred Tunes. Price, 80 cents. 


The 3d SONG GARDEN. (Song Garden 3d Book.) 
Resume of the Elements. Musical Catechism. Vocal 
Culture (with plates). 85 Exercises and Solfeggios. 
200 2, 3 and 4 part Songs and Glees. Price $1.00. 











The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


aprl3 2t 


ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS ! 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 








Sidney Squires & Co. 


respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,) 


And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 
the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 
show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or Old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


Childs, Crosby & Lane, 
PAPER-HANGING DEPARTMENT 


UNDER THE CHARGE OF 


MR. CHAS. 0. WELCH. 


In this department will be found a complete assort- 


ment of 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
Paper Hangings, 








Decorations, 
Mouldings, 
Borders, &c. 


Skillful PAPER HANGERS furnished when de- 
sired. 


116 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


mch23 BOSTON. at 


TREMONT HOUSE RESTAURANT 


The proprietors of the Tremont House direct public 
attention to the Café connected with it. Entrance 
both on Tremont and Beacon streets. : 

It is an attractive and favorite resort for ladies, gen- 
tlemen and families, and its cuisine is acknowledged 
to be the best in the city. : 

Its patrons are served from an early hour in the 
morning until midnight. 


WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 


mch9 tf 


STERLING SILVER 

















—AND— 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


MADE BY THE 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


We are now receiving the novel and artistic de- 
signs of the season from this COMPANY, in Articles 
appropriate for 


WEDDING AND OTHE GIFTS, 


COMPRISING 


DINING, DESSERT AND TEA-SETS, 
WITH A LARGE VARIETY OF 


SPOONS, FORKS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 
331 Washington Street, 


CornveR WEST STREET. 











For sa e by all Booksellers. 2t apri3 


mch30 at 
ESIRABLE ROOMS.—Three v desir- 
able furnished rooms to let at No. 673 winut 
sane of Windsor street, Boston = 
apr 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 
MR. ARTHUR CHENEY.......++++- +++e+sPROPRIETOR. 
Ma. W. B. FLOYD..cccccccccccccccccce o++ee MANAGER. 





Farewell Engagement of the Popular Artists, 
MR. AND MRS. W. J. FLORENCE, 
Prior to their departure for Europe. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1872. 
MATINEE at 2, and EVENING at 7.30, 
Two Last Representations of 


EILEEN OGE !” 
‘“ EILEEN OGE!’ 
BRYAN O’FARRELL...... MR. W. J. FLORENCE. 
BRIDGET MAGUIRE..... MRs. W. J. FLORENCE. 
Their Original Characters. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 15th, 
First time here of Tom Taylor’s highly-instructive 
Picture of English Every-Day Life, entitled The 
* TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN,” 


With new Scenery by Voegtlin, and the FLORENCES 
in their world-famous impersonations of Bob Brierly 
and Emily St. Evremonde. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH.......0002-e0e Lessee and Manager. 





EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, the Popular Young Actor, 
MR. OLIVER DOUD BYRON 
In the highly-sensational drama, 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT ! 


Or, Scenes from New York Life and on she 
Plains. 


“JOE FERRIS”..... -MR. OLIVER DOUD BYRON, 
Supported by the Entire Company. 
MATINEE ON SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7. 


ST. JAMES. 


Wp bes ARE. ccvncasuevssckiakina seks ccevaece Lessee. 











SaTURDAY MATINEE AND EVENING, 


OLIVER TWIST ! 


MONDAY, April 15, 


ROBERT McWADE 


In his own version of 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 





MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


MONDAY EVENING NEXT, April 15th, at 8 o'clock, 
GRAND COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT TO 


ROSA DERINA, 


And farewell appearance of this distinguished artist. 
Admission 50 cents and 75cents; reserved seats 81. 
Tickets at Box Office Tremont Temple. 


CONCERT. 
THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 


Of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., will give a Mati- 
nee Concert 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 13th, at 21-2 
o'clock. 
Tickets 50 cents; Reserved Seats 75cents. For sale 
at the Box Office, Tremont Temple. lt aprl3 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL. 


This institution offers to those wishing to acquire a 
MUSICAL EDUCATION advantages unequalled by uny 
Conservatory or Music School in the world. It is 
conducted onan entirely new and ORIGINAL METHOD, 
which will advance pupils toa higher degree of per- 
fection, with LESS TIME AND LABOR, than any plan 
of instruction heretofore employed. 
Every department, Vocal and Instrumental, is in 
charge of thoroughly competent teachers, and all of 
the pupils are under the direct personal supervision of 
Mr. PETERSILEA. All branches are taught at VERY 
MODERATE TERMS, the rates of tuition for beginners 
on the Pianoforte being especially low. The PETER- 
SILEA SYSTEM for the Pianoforte, by which such 
phenomenal results have been attained, will be exclu- 
sively taught in this school. 
Summer term opens April 25. 
A descriptive circular, containing full particulars, 
will be sent free to any one. Application can be 
made at all times to 
CARLYLE PITERSILIA, Director, 
238 Washington St., Boston. 
ap 13 
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VOICE BUILDING. 


DR. H. R. STREETER'S 


Summer Term for Classes in Voice Building will 

COMMENCE APRIL 22. 
Applications will be received at 28 Temple place 
after Monday, April 5. 


Hours from 9to12 A. M.,and3to6P.M. 2tapri3 





THE SUMMER TERM 


—OF THE— 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC FALL, 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, APRIL 22. 


FORTY INSTRUCTORS, the most eminent in the 
land. Rates of tuition lower, and free aévantages 
greater and more numerous than at any other music 
school. Situations procured. 

Pupils received and assigned to classes on and after 
MONDAY, April 8. 

Send for Cireulars, mailed free, to ' 


apré 3t E. TOURJEE, Director. 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET. 
Summer Term begins Monday, April 22. 
a7 Only FOUR PUPILS in a Class. 9 


Evening Classes in Organ, Singing, Piano Reading 
at Sight, bien? 2 and Harmony Classes, and daily 
Organ practice free to pupils. Circulars at the Music 
Stores, or apply to JULIUS EICHBERG, 

apré 3t Director. 








THIS DAY, APRIL 13, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 


2,000 DOZEN 
LADIES’ LINEN CAMBRIC 


Handkerchiefs, 


US, 








PURCHASED BY 


Very Much Under Regular Prices 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 





Prices $1.37 PER DOZEN 
apri3 It 


EXAMINE EARLY! 
AND UPWARD. 


CALDER & OTIS, 
Florists and Floral Seedsmen, 


HOTEL BOYLSTON, 





Tremont, corner Boylston street, Boston. 
*~ 





We take this method of informing our friends and 
the public, that we have leased for a term of years the 
store corner of Tremont and Boylston streets, in 
HOTEL BOYLSTON, for the purpose of transacting 
business as 


FLORISTS AND FLORAL SEEDSMEN, 


and dealers in all articles pertaining to the growth and 
cultivation of Flowers, and are prepared to furnish 
every description of Foral Work and Design suitable 
for 

Wedding», Parties, Funerals, etc., 


Also, Cut Flowers in quantity, and Plants in pots. 
We possess peculiar advantages in — each of us, 
very extensive Greenhouses, long established, the 
roducts of which we have hitherto sold at wholesale 

bo the dealers in Flowers in Boston and New York. 
A share of your patronage, which will receive 
and courteous attention, is respectfully so- 

hei \ Your obedient servants, 
CALDER & OTIS. 





AUGUSTUS P. CALDER, residence and greenhouse, 

Blue Hill Avenue, Boston Highlands. 

THEODORE C. 8, residence Townsend Strect, 
—— ; greenhouses in Wellesley. A 

apr t 
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Republicanism in Parliament. 


ales 
ON SIR CHARLES DILKE’S MO- 
— PEON_UPROAR IN THE HOUSE. 


BY KATE FIELD. 


[From the New York Tribune.] 
Lonpon, March 20, 1872. 

“Do you mean to say that you are going to 
hear that dreadful man, Sir Charles Dilke? I 
am astonished. Why, he is a traitor! He has 
assailed the Queen, and is doing more harm 
than any man in England! If he wants to at- 
tack abuses, why doesn’t he attack Teal ones, 
instead of bringing up a motion to investigate 
the civil list?” Thus spake a lady of high de- 
gree, but without effect. Not only did I go to 
hear the ‘dreadful man,” but, upon arriving at 
the House of Commons yesterday, at 4 o'clock, I 
found the Ladies’ Gallery filled, and the Speak- 
er’s Gallery, likewise devoted to women, was 
not long empty. Ever since his speech at New- 
castle, Sir Charles Dilke has been an object of 
curiosity, if not of interest, to women. To be 
a republican in England is to be very brutal, 
very ugly, very dirty, and very poor. At least 
this is the opinion prevalent in high circles, so 
that the idea of a baronet proclaiming himself 
anything so exceedingly outrageous and vulgar 
sends society into spasms. Nevertheless, as so- 
ciety has nothing in the world to do, society is 
curious, and from the opening of Parliament Sir 
Charles has been the lion of the House of Com- 
mons. He is the member who must be exhib- 
ited, and one lady has enjoyed no little notoriety 
from being able to point out the monster and to 
state that she actualiy knows him! Such was 
the temper of the ladies’ galleries yesterday— 
with honorable exceptions—and the fair dames 
had every opportunity of gratifying their curi- 
osity, as Sir Charles was early in his seat on the 
front row below the gangway, evidently absorbed 
in the speech he was to deliver. Petition after 
petition was presented; notices were given; 
Disraeli, persistent in his nagging, was cheered 
for stating that after Easter he should bring un- 
der the consideration of the House England’s 
relations with the United States; Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane (Tory) wanted to know something 
about the International Society, and, as usual, 
Mr. Gladstone ‘‘could not answer the question 
without notice;” Lord C. J. Hamilton (Tory) 
indulged in a personal explanation; lords came 
in and took their customary seats; the strang- 
ers’ gallery was filled to overflowing; among 
the diplomatists I descried Gen. Woodhull and 
Mr. Moran, our good-natured and most efficient 
Secretary of Legation. I knew that Gen. 
Schenck was somewhere in the House, ready to 
listen most intently. 

As the hour wore on, Sir Charles took the 
upper corner seat of his bench, which was oc- 
cupied by James White, Auberon Herbert, W. 
M. Torrens, Sir Henry Hoare, Henry Fawcett, 
and one or two others. After the last question 
had been put, Sir Charles removed his hat and 
rose to bring forward his motion on the civil list. 
Then began the reign of pandemonium. Vis- 
count Bury, a tall, florid man occupying a com- 
manding seat, introduced an unexpected dra- 
matic effect by holding aloft a copy of the oath 
of allegiance and wanting to know whether the 
honorable baronet, having declared himself to 
be a republican, was not guilty of an infringe- 
ment of a solemn vow. Auberon Herbert rose 
to order, and cheers, followed by counter-cheers, 
rang through the house. The Speaker said 
Lord Bury was in possession of the house, 
whereupon the irate Lord wanted to know 
whether, before hearing the honorable member 
for Chelsea, he might not be called upon to re- 
pudiate or acknowledge his republican profes- 
sions. As the Speaker understands his business 
the noble lord was told that it is no part of the 
Speaker's duty to say what is or what is not 
consistent with the oath, at which information 
the melodramatic lord sat down and Sir Charles 
once more stood up, cheered at first by his 
friends, but those cheers were soon drowned in 
a Niagara of groans proceeding from the con- 
servative side. Such howling I never heard out 
of a menagerie. I thought I was in a den of 
wild beasts; it seemed as if the inhabitants of 
the zodlogical gardens had suddenly been let 
loose in the House of Commons. The victim 
for whose blood these wild animals appeared to 
thirst did not once expostulate nor even alter 
his position. He stood with his hands behind 
him and his body bent forwurd—an attitude that 
seems to be characteristic, and, if so, is suscep- 
tible of improvement, for a speaker is never so 
commanding as when his shoulders are thrown 
back and he makes use of every inch of his 
stature. As even Homer has been known to 
nod, and the ‘‘zoo” to be hushed in silence, so 
the bullies finally ceased from howling, and Sir 
Charles was allowed to speak to a slow, rumb- 
ling accompaniment of voices that did not pre- 
vent him from being heard. Sir Charles has a 
good voice and a distinct utterance, and when 
he has acquired the art of being colloquial—an 
art which is known to Mr. Gladstone, but which 
is generally ignored in this country—he will 
make an excellent speaker. 

The speech was nearly two hours long; it 
was sitirical from beginning to end; it was in- 
tended to be nothing else. The object was to 
crowd as many facts as possible into a certain 
amount of time. Not one irrelevant word, not 
one word about a republic. The Tories were 
sadly disappointed at the prosaic nature of the 
speech, and Sir Charles sat down, cheered by a 
minority of friends, howled at by the represen- 
tatives of the ‘*zoo.” All through his speech 
Mer. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe had been taking 
notes, and from the attack made upon Sir 
Charles hy Mr. Lowe out of Parliament, and his 
intimation that he would dispose of the Chelsea 
member when brought face to face with him in 
the House, everybody supposed that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be as good as his 
word, bat he failed to realize fond expectations. 
Mr. Lowe kept his seat, and Mr. Gladstone rose 
to reply. Now everybody here knows how 
tenderly Mr. Gladstone treated Sir Charles in 
his Greenwich address, delivered shortly after 
the Neweastle bombshell. But Mr. Gladstone 
is an intellectual flea. You never know where 
to have him; consequently it never surprises 
the initiated to see the Prime Minister indulge 
in somersaults. It was a singular spectacle to 
behold a Liberal Minister received by his own 
party with silence, and by the opposition with 
uproarious approbation. He had it all his own 
way, and took advantage of the hostility to 
Dilke. It is easy fora man like Gladstone to 
be sarcastic, to make telling hits, to denounce. 
It is far casier to be brilliant than to disprove 
facts; consequently Mr. Gladstone indulged in 
the rhetoric of abuse. He tried to wither Sir 
Charles by calling him an ‘instructor of the 
people,” which appellation exeited derisive 
laughter from the Tory benches. In one in- 
stance, replying to a statement made by Sir 
Charles, he declared it to be ‘tone of the most 
wanton errors into which a member of Parlia- 
ment ever fell.” But, apart from this insulting 
denial of a single charge, Mr. Gladstone in no 
sense answered Sir Charles Dilke. He parried 
with ‘glittering generalities.” He paid a warm 
eulogy to the Queen, thus insinuating that Sir 
Charles's motion was a personal attack upon 
Her Majesty. He declared that the motion was 
inseparably connected with the speech at New- 
castle, therefore should be opposed, and sat 
down after earnestly trusting that the House 
would meet the motion with a negative voice. 

Of course the House was only too ready 
to heed Mr. Gladstone's invitation, and when 
Auberon Herbert rose to second the motion 
the wild animals roared more frightfully than 
ever. Standing like patience on a monument 
the radical brother of the Earl of Carnarvon 
showed an amount of pluck that, combined 
with his well-merited popularity as a thorough 
gentleman and genial opponent, should have 
given him the ear of the House; but England is 
a free country, and therefore will not tolerate 
free speech. Having waited in vain for a ces- 
sation of hostilities, Mr. Herbert hit upon a 
staccato delivery of his speech which made every 
word an interjection heard distinctly by the 
Teporters, very much to the disgust of the 
“zoo.” 1! (roar) shall! (bellowing) remain! 
(roar) on! (divide) my! (roar) feet! (bellowing) 
until! (divide) the! (roar) honorable! (roar) 
members! (bellowing) go! (roar) to! (roar) din- 
ner! (divide) or! (roar) go! (roar) to! (roar) bed! 
(bellowing). The Tower of Babel was repeated, 
confusion was worse confounded; but, through 
it all, Herbert stood manfully to his guns, de- 
fending his friend against false accusations. 
What could be done with such an opponent? 
Suddenly the opposition, almost to a man, rose 
and left the House, in the hope that their ex- 
ample would cause the House to be reduced to 
less than forty members, in which case there 
would not be a quorum. Those who remained 
continued to howl, and when Herbert declared 
himself to be in favor of a republican form of 
government, the ‘‘zoo” howled furiously. A 
member rose and said he did not think there 
were forty members present, and moved that the 
House be counted. Roars of laughter suc- 
ceeded this sally of wit. Herbert sat down 
until the House was counted. There being 
more than forty present, he resumed, but only to 
be again and again subjected to the same interrup- 


tion. When this stratagem ceased to be novel, 
Lord Cecil Hamilton, thinking to prevent Her- 
bert’s speech from being reported, suddenly 
called attention to the fact that there were 
strangers in the House, which meant that all 
the galleries, even to that of the reporters’, 
were to be cleared. It is a fiction that nobody 
assists at Parliamentary debates; but if any one 
member chooses to see spectators, they are 
ordered out without a vote. We women, being 
behind a grating, were not disturbed; and, for 
the first time, I saw an advantage in the coop 
devoted to our sex. 

Sitting down until the last stranger had turned 
his reluctant back upon the House, Herbert 
once more returned to the charge, interrupted, 
however, with calls to ‘‘Divide,” cries of ‘‘Ques- 
tion,” screams of ‘Go to bed,” ‘‘Put on your 
night-cap,” cat-calls and cock-crowings. Had 
sounds from the dung-hill been supplemented 
by the brayings of the ass the concert would 
have been perfect. I saw little attempt by the 
Speaker to preserve order. When Mr. Dodson 
rose and asked whether crowing was in order, 
the Speaker made bold to say that never had he 
witnessed a scene that had given him such pain. 
Mr. Dillwyn moved an adjournment, on the 
ground that reporters were not present. This 
led to a division, 23 being in favor of adjour- 
ment and 238 against; but the motion had the 
effect of reaidmitting both strangers and report- 
ers. Sir Charles replied to certain statements 
made by Mr. Gladstone, maintained that no 
portion of the statement on which he rested his 
case had been disproved by the Prime Minister, 
adhered to that statement, and proposed to go 
to a division, however few members might vote 
forhim. The Yeas and Nays were taken. ‘‘The 
Nays have it,” said the Speaker. ‘‘The Yeas 
have it,” said Sir Charles. ‘‘The Nays have it,” 
repeated the Speaker. ‘‘The Yeas have it,” 
replied Sir Charles, and thus the division was 
forced. No one was surprised when the House 
returned, and the vote was read: For Sir C. 
Dilke’s motion, 2; against, 276; majority, 274. 
But it was an overthrow worth many victories. 
The charges made by Sir Charles were not 
disproved; the right of free speech was denied 
by Parliament; investigation was voted down. 
Mr. Liddell hoped that the scene might be for- 
gotten. The people will not forget the slight- 
est incident. They will remember the 19th of 
March longer than will suit the convenience of 
ministerial memories; and republicans will 
have reason to believe that ‘‘whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad.” 








The Italian “Liberator.” 


‘ ee 
REV. M. D. CONWAY ON “JOSEPH MAZZINI.” 


{From the London Telegraph. ] 

Whilst amcng orthodox churchmen a certain 
amount of prejudice exists against the introduc- 
tion of social or political subjects in the pulpit, 
that prejudice gradually dies away as we de- 
scend through the strata of nonconformity, and 
finally disappears altogether when we reach the 
abysmal region of pure theism. Naturally 
enough, when dogmas are quite outgrown, and 
anything like spiritual direction is a thing un- 
dreamed of, the Sunday sermon—even if it still 
retains that appellation—must take a wider 
scope than ordinary, and embrace in its regards 
that which it is now the fashion to call the re- 
ligion of humanity ; but which, in common lan- 
guage, would be described as social and politi- 
cal questions of the day. At South-place chap- 
el, Finsbury, still traditionally known as ‘‘Fox’s 
Chapel,” this is preéminently the case. A 
glance at the Saturday programmes in the pa- 
pers will show that Mr. Conway always keeps 
his congregation well posted up in current ques- 
tions. He does not even give his discourse the 
quasi-ecclesiastical title of a sermon. He calls 
it an ‘‘oration,” and the fact of Mazzini’s death 
having occurred during the previous week, cou- 
pled with the orator’s known _ proclivities, ren- 
dered it natural that he should announce ‘‘Jo- 
seph Mazzini” as the subject of his oration for 
Sunday last. The circumstance had the effect 
of drawing to South-place a larger congrega- 
tion than usual; for, in general, Mr. Conway’s 
assemblage is rather select than numerous. The 
chapel was by no means full, but the congrega- 
tion was increased by at least a third; and it 
was easy to distinguish between the strangers 
and regular attendants; since the habitués have 
a habit of walking into their very pews with 
their hats on, and talking quite loudly whilst 
sitting there; as though to enter a standing 
protest against any notion of consecration at- 
taching to their ‘‘chapel.” 

The ‘‘service,” if so it may be termed, which 
precedes Mr. Conway’s oration, is simple in the 
extreme. Indeed, it is difficult to see in what 
sort of religious worship the pure theist can, 
from the nature of his persuasion, engage. 
Singing forms a large ingredient in the service 
at South-place; and the vocal performances of 
the choir are above par. The hymn-book in use 
is a tremendously eclectic one, ranging from the 
most secular poets up to Keble, Wesley, George 
Herbert and John Henry Newman. After the 
opening hymn had been sung, Mr. Conway‘read, 
in an equally catholic or eclectic spirit, first of 
all the 44th chapter of the apocryphal book of 
Ecclesiasticus; then an excerpt from one of 
Mazzini’s orations; and, thirdly, a poem called 
‘The Touchstone.” These readings corres- 
pond to what we should call the “Proper Les- 
sons” ina church. Then followed an exceed- 
ingly brief prayer, none the less eloquent for 
its brevity; and after the prayer was sung the 
anthem, ‘‘Happy and Blest,” about whieh it is 
enough to say that it was slightly beyond the pow- 
ers of the choir. Thereupon followed the oration, 
which was also brief in point of matter, though 
prolonged by Mr. Conway’s singularly slow and 
measured delivery. Asan evidence how eager- 
ly the speaker was foliowed, it was quite curious 
to notice, in contrast with the profound silence 
that reigned whilst he spoke, the entr’acte of 
coughs, sniffs, and other incidental fidgets, in 
which his auditory engaged when he came to a 
temporary stop—so much so that unwary listen- 
ers were tempted to rise, thinking the proceed- 
ings were over. 

Mr. Conway felt that no apology was needed 

for replacing the allotted subject of the day 
with this notice of one who lay dead_ beside 
Pisa’s leaning tower, and whom he graphically 
described as himself a ‘‘tower that did not lean.” 
Mazzini, he said, had a special claim to be hon- 
ored in that building, for he, like those who 
gathered there, believed in the one supreme 
Father of mankind, in the inviolable order of 
nature; in an ideal humanity, whose witness 
and martyr he beheldin the crucified peasant of 
Nazareth. It had been his own privilege, he 
said, to meet Mazzini often; and he never did 
so without reflecting: ‘‘This is the most relig- 
ious man I ever knew.” His life was duty or- 
ganized. His simple creed was ‘‘God and the 
people ;” which he could not transfer from his 
heart to a dead symbol. This Mr. Conway 
claimed as the aim of the society gathered in 
South-place chapel, to uphold and aspire to that 
ideal of a creed expressed in character, a faith 
written in fidelity, of which Mazzini’s life was, 
he said, the type, and ts the monument! 
This, the speaker said he was aware, was not 
the general theory of the man. There was, he 
observed, a police theory of Mazzini, which was 
more universal. With regard to the charge that 
Mazzini was an assassin, he would as soon stop 
to prove that a lily is not nightshade. The 
king of Italy, who made this charge, had lived 
to hear his own assembly pay a tribute to the 
friend of the people. The oppressor of France 
had readin the organs of the party which chief- 
ly supported him in England honorable esti- 
mates of the man he most dreaded. Mazzini 
was a conspirator—yes. Night and day he and 
his brave comrades conspired how they might 
foil the foes of their country. He was called a 
revolutionist, too; and so he was, but in the 
same sense. 

Mr. Conway then passed in rapid review the 
early biography of Mazzini, picturing him as 
being ‘cast, a mere boy, into prison by the gov- 
ernor of Genoa, because, as that functionary 
told Mazzini's father, ‘the was a young man of 
talent, very fond of solitary walks by night, and 
habitually silent as to the subject of his medita- 
tions;” and the government, it was added, ‘‘is 
not fond of young men of talent, the subject of 
whose musings is unknown to it.” It was much 
that he was obliged to lay aside hopes of forensic 
and literary success, but still more that he had 
to see those young men who shared his hopes 
of a free ‘and united Italy mount the scaffold. 
Mr. Conway read a very long extract from a let- 
ter of Mazzini, showing the effect this failure 
of his hopes had upon him, and comparing him 
with Christ and St. Paul. 

Mazzini’s aim, however, lay out beyond Italy 
and embraced himanity. In attestation of this 
fact Mr. Conway read another letter addressed 
to himself by Mazzini in 1865, concerning the 
duty of America after she had conquered and 
expelled the internal foe of slavery. This made 
many persons think Mazzini restless and revolu- 
tionary, because he did not rest when his origi- 
nal aim, the union of Italy, had been attained; 
but it was hardly possible, he said, for one who 


changed a weak pope for a degraded monarch. 
With a brilliant peroration Mr. Conway con- 
cluded a discourse which, whatever may be in- 
dividual opinion as to its subject, can scarcely 
appear in any other light than a noble and out- 
spoken tribute to one whom the speaker deemed 
worthy his homage: ‘So lived, so moved in 
the eyes of Europe, that apparition of noble- 
ness, Joseph Mazzini; thus and so, death found 
him, with eyes and hands still stretched forward, 
with feet still pursuing that aim which had called 
him in his boyhood, and which he knew to be 
the divinely-assigned task of his life. He is 
gone, and the world is so muchthe poorer. But 
the young men of Italy will plant on his grave 
the cypress which he gave them for an emblem— 
emblem of mourning but of faith that is ever- 
green. They will write there his and their 
motto, ‘Ora e sempre,’ ‘Now and for ever;’ they 
will remember these his words, ‘Martyrdom is 
never barren, . . . . because each man reads on 
the brow of the martyr a line of his own duty.’” 
After the oration a quaint ‘‘hymn,” adapted 
from Chaucer, was sung, commencing with the 
following verse :— 
Britain’s first poet, 
Famous old Chaucer, 
Swanlike in dying 
Sang his last song, 
When at his heartstrings 
Death’s hand was strong. 


‘* Fly from the crowd 
Dwell with soothfastness,” etc. 
The whole service concluded with a very brief 
benediction, which, like some portions of the 
oration, was delivered in so low a voice as to be 
almost inaudible. This was, in fact, the great 
drawback in the whole affair. More fire was 
wanting to make the oration worthy of its sub- 
ject-matter. The majority of the audience kept 
every nerve on the stretch to catch what was 
being said; but, even so, some of the sentences 
were quite inaudible towards their close. Cer- 
tain young ladies and gentlemen gave it up as a 
bad job and talked pertinaciously, no doubt on 
pleasanter subjects than even dead patriots. As 
soon as the last words of the benediction were 
over the congregation resolved itself unromanti- 
cally into a meeting; and a gentleman stood up 
on a pew seat and discussed how best to change 

the chapel pulpit into a platform! 





MISCELLANY. 


Tuer UsurEer.— 


A usurer a princely fortune made, 

Though not by fraud or even tricks of trade ; 

But—as he vowed—because Heaven deigned to 
bless 

His honest toil and give him great success. 

Eager to show the gratitude’ that filled 

His swelling breast, he now began to build 

An almshouse, doubtless hoping that the Lord 

This pious undertaking would reward. 

When all was ready, in exultant mood, 

Viewing the goodly pile the miser stood, 

Thinking how well the work of love would pay, 

When a shrewd neighbor chanced to pass that 
way. 

The miser, who most ardently desired 

To hear his stately hospital admired, 

Now in a tone of triumph asked his friend 

If it were large enough to suit the end. 

‘“‘Why not,” was the reply; ‘‘’tis nobly planned, 

A welcome refuge for a numerous band; 

But if you mean it as a home for all 

Whom you’ve made poor, the building's far too 
small!” 


—From the German. 


Fun.—Not a miss: A pretty widow. 

A city that soots people: Pittsburg. 

Fact: You can’t make corn-starch of toe- 
corns. 

Problem: Required, the difference between 
hen-stealin’ and cock-robin. 

How to secure a trusty servant: Serve your- 
self. 

Mark Twain’s last: A daughter, March 19. 

Permanent headquarters: The shoulders. 

Visionary fruit: The apple of the eye. 

Aqueous humor: A jury of twelve men was 
“drowned in tears,” recently, by the pathetic 
eloquence of the lawyer on the other side. Not 
one of ’em was insured against accidents. 

New Jersey epitaph :— 

She was not smart, she was not fair, 

But hearts with grief for her are swellin’; 
All empty stands her little chair— 
She died of eatin’ water-mellin’, 


Trurt Heroisu.— 


Let others write of battles fought 
On bloody, ghastly fields 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death the man who yields ; 

But I will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins, 

Who struggles on through weary ycars 
Against himself, and wins. 

He is a hero, staunch and brave, 
Who fights an unseen foe, 

And puts at last beneath his feet 
His passions base and low, 

And stands erect in manhood’s might, 
Undaunted, undismayed— 

The bravest man that drew a sword 
In foray or in raid. 


It calls for something more than brawn 
Or muscle to o’ercome 
An enemy who marcheth not 
With banner, plume and drum— 
A foe, forever lurking nigh, 
With silent, stealthy tread, 
Forever near your board by day, 
At night beside your bed. 


All honor, then, to that brave heart, 
Though poor or rich he be, 

Who struggles with his baser part— 
Who conquers and is free! 

He may not wear a hero’s crown, 
Nor fill a hero’s grave; 

But truth will place his name among 
The bravest of the brave. 


Tue Arctic Exprepitions. — There are now 
three or four expeditions in the arctic regions, en- 
deavoring to reach the north pole: 1. The Ger-. 
man expedition, which follows the plan for 
reaching the polar sea divised by Dr. Peter- 
mann, which is to go up on the east side of 
Spitzbergen. 2. Capt. Hall’s expedition, which 
goes up Baffin’s Bay to Jones’s Sound. 3. The 
expedition which started from San Francisco, 
last summer, intending to penetrate the Arctic 
Sea by way of Behring’s Strait. 4. A Swedish 
expedition, which proposes to winter in the 
north part af Spitzbergen, and try to reach the 
pole next summer. The Swedish explorers 
follow the directions of Prof. Nordensjold, who 
prescribes the route along the east side of 
Spitzbergen. We are not quite sure that this 
Swedish expedition has actually sailed, although 
it was intending to leave this year; but it will 
go, next summer, if it has not left already; or 
rather, if it did not leave previous to Septem- 
ber, as it is impossible to sail to the north part 
of Spitzbergen later in the season. Prof. Nor- 
densjold puts forth some rather curious views 
of the Arctic Sea, which summarily disregard 
facts already established. He begins by deny- 
ing the possibility of an open Arctic Sea, and 
maintaining that whoever reaches the north 
pole must travel on the ice from about the 78th 
degree of north latitude. The non-existence of 
an open polar sea, he says, ‘‘has been proved by 
science.” Like some other learned men, he 
seems to give more attention to speculations 
than’ to facts, and substitutes his theory for 
science. The existence of an open sea near 
the pole is shown by the discoveries of the 
Russian explorer, Wrangell, who examined the 
coast and ocean north of the eastern part of 
Siberia; and by Dr. Kane's expedition, some 
members of which actually went to the open 
sea across the ice. The truth is (notwith- 
standing what the Swedish professor says) 
science suggested the existence of an open sea 
around the pole; and this deduction of science 
has been verified. The most important point 
now to be settled concerns the possibility of 
sailing into that sea by way of some passage 
through the surrounding ice-belt. The German 
expedition appears to have reached the open 
water reported by Wrangell, which is believed 
to be a part of the open polar sea visited by 
Kane's men. A full report of this exploring 
voyage, when it shall be completed, is likely to 
add something to our knowledge of the Arctic 
Sea. The discoveries and adventures of the 
expedition which went through Behring’s Strait 
will probably have no lack of interest. Capt. 
Hall can hardly do more than was done by Dr. 
Kane, even if he should have very good suc- 
cess; for his progress northward is sure to be 
stopped by the ice-belt, and, to get a view of the 
open sea, he must make a long journey on the 
ice. As to the Swedish expedition, we hope it 
may have great success, and contradict the dog- 
matic theory of Prof. Nordensjold by its discov- 
eries. It may do this, should the next season 
be so favorable as to bring down the northern 
line of the ice-belt below the 80th parailel.— 








so recognized the duties of nations to join ina 
thoughtless enthusiasm because Rome had ex- 





CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 
Curtain Department 


UNDER THE CHARGE OF 
MR. J. WARREN WILDES. 


Our business in this departmeut haz largely in- 
creased the last year,and our arrangements for the 
coming season are such that we are conficent we can 
offer inducements never before given in Boston. Mr. 
Wildes gives his personal attention to DRAPERIES, 
and his marked success in the past is an assurance 
for the future. We continue to import an 


EXTRA QUALITY OF HOLLAND 
FOR RETAIL SALES, 


and have left the manufacture of SHADES in the 
hands of skillful workmen, who will see that all work 
entrusted to us will be satisfactorily done. 


116 TREMONT STREET, 


mch23 4t Opposite Park Street Church. 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parloy, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
jan6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








FANCY FOWLS, EGGS ETC. 


JACOB GRAVES, 


READING, MASS., 
Office No. 26 North Market Street, Boston, 


Breeder and Dealer in Fancy Fowls of all the best 
varieties. And constantly on hand, Ground Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, Ground Beef and Pork Scraps, 
Scraps in Cakes, Wheat Screenings, and other kinds 
of Grain for Fowls. 

CARBOLIC POWDER for cleaning Coops and 
keeping off Vermin. 

Also for sale GRAVES’ INCUBATOR. and ARTI- 
FICIAL MOTHER, patented Dec. 27th, 1870. and took 
the First Premium at the great New York Poultry 
Show in 1870. Incubator can be seen in working order 
at 26 North Market Street, Boston. 

LIsT AND PRICES OF EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Partridge Cochin Eggs.............. --per dozen $5 
Buffs.......06 seestAcs acideekusss PSE es hs 3 
Red Leghorns........ ror 2 3 
Dark Brahmas...... ne 3 
Light Brahmas, Pea _ a 3 
TAVAS..cceeeeee EE ESS AE eR ee 3 
Domingue Rose Comb 3.00 
Black Red Game 3.00 
And other varieties if wanted. No eggs duplicated. 
No eggs considered engaged unless the money ac- 
companies the order. All eggs warranted from pure 
imported or premium stook. The American Standard 
of Excellence, and Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper, 
tor sale. 9t mch2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 








THE 
REVERE HOUSE CAFE 


WILL HEREAFTER BE KEPT 
OPEN ON SUNDAY 


UNTIL 11 O*CLOCK P.M. 


_WETHERBEE, CHAPIN & CO. 
mch9 t 
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BOSTON LEAD CO, 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, [IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil. 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

&a%7In order to protect ourselves, ‘ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
febl0 3m 





JAMES V. TAYLOR, | 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
ag Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m_ febl7 





CARPETINGS! 


IN ALL THE BEST 


FOREIGN 
— AND — 


AMERICAN 
MAKES, 


Bought before the recent large advance in the cost of 
wool, will be received by EACH SUCCEEDING 
STEAMER, and daily from AMERICAN MANT- 
FACTURERS, to which the attention of purchasers is 
invited, as they will be offered tor a short time at old 
prices. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


No. 116 Tremont Street, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH. 


mch23 BOSTON. Mt 











E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate ip all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

DWARD G. STEVENS. Maky E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 











GENTS WANTED. — 875 to $250 PER 
MONTH. everywhere. male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt. cord. bind. braid and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. ewill 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and stil] the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 
per month and expenses. or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB 


BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-Heuse 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 








FAIRBANKS’ | 


STANDARD SCALES, 


COAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRAOK, 
DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &. 

Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 


Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANK & CO., 
ly 252 Broadway, New York. 


REAL 


SP, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


mch2 





ESTATE. 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


rae No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston 








BLACK WALNUT | 
CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


BEAL & HOOPER’S 


WAREROOMS, 


WHOLESALE 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
declé ; 





J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 65683 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mch2s 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality. got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. feb3 




















PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos. 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt ot 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exclusive use 
of dealers, sent by mail on receipt of same_ price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
jan27 tf 








ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also. House 

and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches. 
public buildings, private residences, halls. hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oi] filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 





BEAL & HOOP ER, 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 

AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 
We particularly invite parties who are about fur 
nishing té visit our Salesrooms. confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality. quantity or finish. 
mch30 








CHARLESTOWN BONDS. 


6 Per Cent. 1892, Interest July and Jan. 


$100,000 MUNICIPAL LOAN. 
$0,000 WATER LOAN. 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO,, 


BANKERS, 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES. 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 

English and Scotch ALES. London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf tebl7 


‘THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different v irieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO, 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


nov25 eop 


NEW ENGLAND 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,, 

No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 


IN6S, 


Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Lite 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suflice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Payments. 


AGE 
when insured. 
‘ 


$0 Ss tS 
BSn | 


40 





Policies issued to the amount of 
%20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fitth 
year, and has at risk . 


$68,000,000 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORELAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
apl6 


WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


i. SLE, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf febs 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 

Basement Floors, 
And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened. made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or dump places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK. Joistand BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 
PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jan6 


SUPERIOR! 


66 HOWE 99 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'’S PATTERNS. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jan20 144 Tremont Street, Roston. 


ESTABLISHED 170. 
BAKER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


W. Baker & Co. were awarded the highest prize 
conferred on any manufacturers of Chocolate, Cocoa, 
and Broma, at the Paris Exposition of Is67, and. re- 
ceived the only medal awarded to any American man- 
ufacturers of these articles. Their 


Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate 


are minufactured from the finest Cocoa, and are un- 
equalled in quality and flavor. Also, 


Fine Chocolate for Confectioners’ use, and the Ger- 
man Sweet Chocolate, so justly celebrated throughout 
the country. 


WALTER BAKER & (60., 
BOSTON. 
meh2 Sold by Grocers qeeeneey: 


CHOICE! 


Gilt, Walnut, Rosewood and Ebony 
MIRRORS AND CORNICES. 


Particular attention given to making Mirrors 
and Cornices to order to fit spaces and from 
new and original designs. 

Factory, 616 & 518 Harrison Avenue. 


mechl6 


Soe tt | 


PHAIL 


A. M. McPHAIL & Cw., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the stite- 
ment that every customer will be safisyied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installuents. 3mM30 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 

poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGIT, 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 

issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Veg 


dome, Paris. meh 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agrieultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts, 


Quiney Tlall, Boston, 
jan and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 

Importers and Commission Merchants, 


BOSTON 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. 


Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 
Exelusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris, 
Tasker & Co’s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The Burden Best” [ron, Jen 
sile Strength, 78.000 Ibs. The Celebrated Bessemer 
Steel. Brown's Original Concord Axles. 

Be RUSSIA SHEET IRON. SWEDISIL, 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISIE TRON, 
FULLER, DANA & FiITz's Price 
meh23 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Paper Iiangines, 


110 North Street, 


NOR- 


List on application, 
om 


Decorations, and 


Room Mouldings, 


IN EVERY STYLE—FOR SALE BY 


DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, 


B83 Washington Street, 


NEAR ADAMS ILOUSE. 





meh23 tf 


~ SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE, 


BY ELIzuR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
insurance, as it is and as it ought to be, intel- 
ligible to all. It contains 268 tables, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—intormation likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
eeipt of $5.00. 

Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 


jan27 ly 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


( IHWARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISITES, JAPANS, &e. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


MOULTON 


febs-5in soston. 





PR PARD, &co., 
) 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


3OSTON, 


C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDARD, 
bk. F. MILLeR. ly 


A.W. BEARD, Cc; 
febs H.C. BLUR, 


acai HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
€ CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street. Boston. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. PEARDING, SILAS W. Loomts, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. Hf. WILLIAMS, 
nova JOUN TAMILTON. 
\ FHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 

MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire street, 
C. V. WHEN, AS. 
Hi. Ss. Berpiry, meh2-fin ©: 


J. HW. FrReevanp, 


6m 


boston. 


Young, 
65088, 





LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


mch2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


i 


OFFICE NO. 9 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 

Rubber Packing, &c. 

Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 

Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. : 

fa These Belt- are all prepared under MCBUR- 

NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will | 

be found superior to any in the market, : 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m feblo 


Evact 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, |, 
The best known in this community. is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as amild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- | 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gainsaid. only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a rehef for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
vacked. Jt is @ genuine, healthful and palatable | , 
PAGER BEER. 


H, & J, PFAFF, 


UINCY 
Q 


Silas Peirce. 


John P. Ober, 
(C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel 
Benj. E. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $165,000, 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Miousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC C0 And all risks of the safer class of hazard-. and is pay 
'y ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 


wel percent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
Be This Company has paid over 2500,000 in losses, 


and over 8500000 in dividends, since commencement 


f busines-. fifteen years ago. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass.” 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 


27 state Strect. 3m 


febi7 


{& IE 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY, having 


Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


INSUR- 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 


HANDISE. FURNITURE and other property; also, on 


BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
yn one risk; also. insures Dwellings and first-class 


stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 
House. Boston. 


DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adame, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. S iggeenert, 


Saw 
Ezra C. Dyer. Ney 


Bates, ALBER Addison L. Clarke 











feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 
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Worcester Spy. 


Boston, 5 Pittsbu Pa.i C 
or St. _— re Pei Os 


meh30 ~ 60 State Street, 3t 


. 
8 ig! SALERRO ATT 


BERT BOWKER, Presider. © 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, febs § 
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